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EDITORIAL 


The Journal is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. “‘ The lecture is one, the discussion 


is one thousand ’’—to quote the Arabian proverb which appears on 
the title page of one of Dr. Mansbridge’s books. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the Institute is not committed in any way by 
statements or articles appearing in the Journal and signed by the 
names or initials of contributors. 


THERE is irritable response when we adventure, in any move- 
ment, into differences of principle: but irritability is the mark 
of life. Indeed, any institutional activity which does not leave 
room for fundamental clashes of opinion is obviously moribund. 
It is not, however, principles but matters of practical procedure 
which are the prime stimuli to conflict. It takes questions of 
status and salary to rouse our deepest passions. 

. There are folk who would feel sad at these reflections; who 
hold that bread-and-butter considerations should not assume this 
important first place as frayers of temper. I do not hold this 
view. Economic values are values, though only one type out of 
many: but they have the peculiar distinction of being basic. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, but he has to have bread. I offer 
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no excuse, therefore, for referring to some disquieting features 
concerning recent appointments to positions in our movement. 

Many new posts are being created to-day, as adult education 
rapidly organizes itself to meet growing demands. Nearly every 
week since March of this year advertisements have appeared of 
new posts for permanent Tutors, or Organizing Secretaries. The 
Joint Committees of the Universities, the W.E.A., the E.S.A., 
and many other kindred bodies are making these appointments. 
Ostensibly the positions are open to men and women alike. 
Furthermore, the leaders of our movement profess, in public, 
their belief in employing both men and women for the task of 
stimulating and maintaining interest in intellectual pursuits 
among an adult population consisting of both sexes. In The. 
Guildhouse, for instance, an appendix was added on “ The 
Special Needs of Women,” in which it was piously hoped that 
women might eventually play their full part in the development 
of adult education. 

But there is a difficulty. Even this appendix dares to hint 
at it. The writers (nine men and one woman) having pointed out 
the ‘‘ relative backwardness of women ”’ intellectually, urge that 
this should be combated by special methods, amongst which 
they emphasize the desirability of utilizing to the full “ the 
large number of qualified. women teachers who would willingly 
take a share in this work, but find it difficult to secure a chance.” 
Recent appointments bear witness to the fact that this chance 
ts exceedingly small. University posts, with one or two well- 
known exceptions, are clearly kept exclusively for men. The 
overwhelming majority of assistantships, the recognized openings 
to higher appointments, have lately been given almost exclu- 
sively to young men. Even the women’s colleges have-joined in 
the general taboo, and inconsistently appoint male lecturers to 
encourage ardent young women students in the pursuit of 
specialized knowledge which they can never fully utilize. 

Everybody recognizes the facts: but there seems to be a 
conspiracy not to mention them in public. I have never believed 
that tactful shirking of living issues was an essential part of 
public life, at any rate in movements where we are in earnest. 
A recent case illustrates the point with complete finality. A 
woman of first-rate academic (including post-graduate) qualifica- 
tions, and possessing experience of adult education, applied for 
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a post which was plainly advertised as being open to both men 
and women. She was passed over for a man who had only just 
completed his degree and had no experience whatever in adult 
education. It is obviously time that the conspiracy of silence 
should be broken. Happily I have very little concern with 
appointments, so that I felt quite free to ask a woman worker in 
our movement, who has helped us in various ways previously, 
to collect details about this important matter. In this Editorial 
note I am using her memorandum. 

Allow me to commend to your notice the following further 
facts. The W.E.A. reports, in the Highway of January, 1931, 
that seven new appointments of Resident Tutors for rural areas 
were made during the first part of this session. All were given 
to men. Of seven subsequent appointments only one has been 
given to a woman. These are all new openings accompanying 
the expansion of adult education. The E.S.A. has twenty-one 
affiliated settlements or colleges. The Wardens are all men with 
two exceptions, one of whom is the head of a residential college 
for women only. Three of the settlements have women attached, 
two of whom are the wives of the Wardens. The above-men- 
tioned appendix to The Guildhouse is worth quoting again here. 
“ There should be women tutors of equal academic standing 
and educational authority with men, teaching mixed classes and 
tutoring men and women alike, according to their special qualifi- 
cations. Unless there is at least one woman in this position, it 
will be difficult to secure real consideration of women’s needs, 
tastes and opinions. The presence of a Warden’s wife will not 
secure it, unless she is qualified on her own merits to take such a 
position, and it is important to take care that the mere fact of 
being a Warden’s wife is not allowed to give it to her. . . . The 
point is not to allow the disastrous misfit which frequently occurs, 
say, in the working of a parish, by the confusion between two 
totally distinct spheres of work and their requirements.” It 
would be interesting to know whether the wives, whose work is 
such a necessary part of the system, are paid separate salaries 
from their husbands, or whether their work goes unpaid as 
subsidized labour considered to be part of their wifely duties. 
Again, what of the other appointments which are punctiliously 
advertised as open to both sexes and yet mysteriously but 
inevitably given to men? The Federation of Residential Settle- 
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ments publicly subscribes to the sentiment of admitting both 
men and women to help in its work; but privately, and in no 
ambiguous terms, its members have been heard to state that 
women’s applications are not even considered by the appointing 
committees. 

It is an open secret in some university circles that women 
need never apply for the plums of the profession. It is a new kind 
of Test. But this is never published abroad ; it is just taken for 
granted. Are we going to follow this reactionary policy in adult 
education? A little courage would clear the air. At present 
the unsuspecting “ backward’’ woman conscientiously rouses 
herself from her lethargy, and fits herself laboriously, and some- 
times at great sacrifice, for participation in the higher realm of 
intellectual activities. She spends years at this apprenticeship 
to knowledge ; and finally gives time and money to the prepara- 
tion of applications (of which she must send from three to twenty 
copies) with no result, or hope of result. There must be many 
women applicants for each post advertised. A little arithmetic 
shows the wastage which is occurring through this lack of common 
honesty in not explicitly stating that no women need apply. 

What will be the ultimate effect of all this? How many 
women will continue to specialize and offer their services to a 
movement which acclaims their efforts in public whilst privately 
and very effectively refusing to appoint them to the posts by 
which alone they can live? If there are to be no higher posts 
open to women, why encourage them to proceed to universities 
at all? I have always assumed that the educational ideal of 
our movement is to afford a broad highway along which citizens 
of either sex can proceed, regardless of economic or social handi- 
caps. It has never occurred to me to doubt that women have a 
valuable contribution to make to the educational life of the com- 
munity, especially as so much depends upon the further educa- 
tion of their sex. The present method of distributing higher 
appointments, to their exclusion, seems to me to be a procedure 
admirably designed to frustrate our ideal of a broad educational 
highway open to all without distinction of class, sex, or creed. 

A. E. H. 


THOMAS COOPER—THE LEICESTER 
CHARTIST 


By Professor RoBERT PEERS 


WHEN Thomas Cooper, the last of the Chartist prisoners, died 
in 1892, the Times published an obituary notice one-and-a-half 
columns in length. His career was depicted as furnishing 
“another example of the triumphs which may be achieved by 
indomitable resolution and perseverance in the humblest spheres.”’ 
Thus the working shoemaker, schoolmaster, Methodist preacher, 
journalist, Chartist agitator, and poet, died in the calm of respect- 
ability, and his misdeeds were forgotten. In the same number 
of the Times the writer of the leading article says: ‘‘ We have 
ceased to be afraid of Shelley, and bishops and other dignitaries 
might be on the Horsham memorial without any one being sur- 
prised. . . . What is local and passing, due to unhappy circum- 
stances and a morbid nature, is for the reader of to-day much 
as if it did not exist.” Time is a great healer of social animosities ! 

Thomas Cooper was born in Leicester in the year 1805, and 
his eventful life thus spanned almost the whole of a century. 
It epitomized in a remarkable way the history of the class from 
which he sprang: the immense struggle against adversity and 
injustice ; the still more desperate struggle against ignorance, 
when hunger first stimulated and then dimmed the desire for 
knowledge ; the despairing revolt against society, when con- 
tinued misery seemed to deny the hope of justice; and the 
perhaps too ready repentance when the worst was over. But 
through all the vicissitudes of his life Cooper remained true 
to one thing: the passionate pursuit of knowledge and the 
desire to share it with all who were ignorant and depressed. 
It is due to him, as much as to anybody else, that adult 
education has flourished in Leicester and Nottingham and 
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the surrounding districts, through bad times and good, from 
the dark days of the ‘forties to the present time. 

From his earliest childhood Cooper had first-hand knowledge 
of the hard and bitter struggle against poverty which was the 
lot of large numbers of the working classes of this country in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The early years of his life 
were spent at Exeter, where his father worked as a dyer. When 
Cooper was but four years old his father died, and his mother 
removed to Gainsborough, her native town, where she embarked 
upon a long and painful struggle to maintain herself and her son 
and to keep the latter at school as long as she was able. She 
might have found relief by selling him into the bondage which 
claimed so many of the children of thuse days. There is a graphic 
description in Cooper’s Autobiography of their encounter with 
a master chimney-sweeper, who tried to tempt the mother to let 
him have young Thomas, then only six years old, as his appren- 
tice. The two golden guineas which he offered meant a fortune 
to this poor woman, burdened as she was with debt. But they 
left the chimney-sweeper in the road, raging and swearing, and 
shouting after her that she was a fool, and that he would have 
the boy yet, for she could not avoid bringing them both to the 
workhouse. 

She did, however, avoid the workhouse, by dint of hard 
work at the dye-vat, supplemented by what she could earn by 
making cardboard boxes, which she sold from door to door in 
the neighbouring villages. She kept the boy at school until he 
was fifteen, in spite of the gibes of her neighbours, who assured 
her that she would make him an idle, good-for-nothing creature. 

At the age of fifteen young Thomas made up his mind that 
he must begin to earn something. His sensitive nature could 
no longer endure the daily sneers of those of his own class who 
looked upon education as a form of idleness. He settled down 
finally, in 1820, to learn the craft of shoemaking in the garret 
of Joseph Clark, a young man who had an odd taste for the 
poetry of Byron and Burns and some acquaintance with the 
London theatres. Cooper now began to read voraciously what- 
ever books he could borrow—novels, poetry, history, theology, 
anything, in fact, that came his way. It was in these years, too, 
that he made several friends who helped to stimulate his intel- 
lectual interests—among others, Thomas Miller, the poet. At 
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sixteen years of age he joined several others in the formation of 
a Mutual Improvement Society at Gainsborough, and helped to 
found and conduct an Adult School which met on Sundays for 
the purpose of “ teaching the poor and utterly uneducated to 
read.” 

Meanwhile, Cooper learned his craft, working for one small 
master or another, until he was a fair hand and could make a 
good shoe. But he was handicapped from the beginning. 
Because he had not served a regular apprenticeship he had to 
work for cheap shops at low wages. When he was nineteen 
he went to work at the last in his mother’s cottage, and during 
the whole of the time he remained at his trade, until he was 
twenty-three, he could never earn more than 10s. a week, and 
that only by working late into the night. In these quiet years, 
however, in the seclusion of his calling, he enriched his mind. 
It cannot be mere coincidence that so many of the leaders of 
working-class thought in the stormy days which followed were 
shoemakers : Benbow, Cardo, and Collins, for instance. Cooper 
found time, while he plied his awl, to perform prodigies of mental 
assimilation. He committed whole plays of Shakespeare to 
memory while he worked, and in his scanty leisure learned Latin, 
French, Greek, some Hebrew, and Mathematics, to say nothing 
of a vast amount of reading in English literature. This is how 
it was done : 


“ Historical reading, or the grammar of some language, 
or translation, was my first employment on week-day morn- 
ings, whether I rose at three or four, until seven o’clock, when 
I sat down to the stall. 

“A book or a periodical in my hand while I breakfasted 
gave me another half-hour’s reading. { had another half-hour, 
and sometimes an hour, of reading or study of language at 
from one to two o’clock, the time of dinner—usually eating 
my food with a spoon, after I had cut it in pieces, and having 
my eyes on a book all the time. 

“T sat at work till eight, and sometimes nine, at night : 
and then either read or walked about our little room and 
committed Hamlet to memory, or the rhymes of some modern 
poet, until compelled to go to bed from sheer exhaustion—for 
it must be remembered that I was repeating something, audibly, 
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as I sat at work the greater part of the day: either declen- 
sions or conjugations, or rules of syntax, or propositions of 
Euclid, or the Paradise Lost, or Hamlet, or poetry of some 
modern or living author. . . . 

“TI was seldom later in bed than three or four in the 
morning ; and when, in the coldness of winter, we could not 
afford to have a fire till my mother rose, I used to put a lamp 
on a stool, which I placed on a little round table, and, standing 
before it wrapped in my mother’s old red coat, I read on till 
seven, or studied a grammar or my Euclid, and frequently 
kept my feet moving to secure warmth, or prevent myself 
from falling asleep.” * 


The inevitable crash came in 1827, when a severe illness put 
an end to further study for a considerable time. When he 
recovered, he found it impossible to resume his trade, and with 
the aid of several friends, entered upon the second stage of his 
extraordinary career, and set up as a schoolmaster. He flung 
himself into his new work with that passionate enthusiasm which 
was at once his strength and his weakness, and his school was at 
first a great success. But when he found that his passion for 
true education was not shared by the parents who sent their 
children to him, and that he had to confine himself more and more 
to the drudgery of “ useful knowledge,” he lost interest in his 
new profession. 

It was at this time that he became intensely religious ; and 
this new experience contributed to the strange mixture of passion 
and mysticism which he afterwards brought to the Chartist 
movement. He joined the Wesleyan Methodist body, and 
tortured himself in an agonizing struggle for that ‘ holiness ” 
which he was taught to look for as the seal of his conversion. 
“T read Bramwell on my knees by three in the morning,” he 
says; ‘‘ I was swallowed up with the one thought of reaching 
‘perfect love ’"—of living without sin—of feeling I was always 
and fully in God’s favour.’ In 1829 he began to work as a local 
preacher, and in that calling gained the power of passionate 
oratory which afterwards gave him such sway over the starving 
poor of Leicester. 

Cooper must have been a stormy petrel in any movement 
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in which he took a prominent part. It was not that he was 
merely quarrelsome, although he confessed to a hot temper ; 
but if he thought that anything was wrong, he had to lead the 
fight against it. He had no small opinion of himself, and he 
could deal hard blows when his indignation was aroused. His 
quarrel with a new and inefficient superintendent of the Gains- 
borough circuit lead to his quitting that town in 1834 for Lincoln, 
when he severed his connection with the Wesleyan body. His 
school in Gainsborough had fallen off, but he took up the same 
profession in Lincoln, where an opening presented itself through 
the death of a schoolmaster-relation of the lady who now became 
his wife. 

In Lincoln a new world opened for Cooper. The Mechanics’ 
Institute was just being formed. He threw himself into this 
work ; taught classes in Latin free; added German and Italian 
to his other accomplishments ; and then for a time sacrificed 
everything to a wild enthusiasm for music and devoted all his 
energies to the formation of a choral society. This riot of activity 
is typical of the restless enthusiasm of the man. He wasted 
endless energy in a multitude of activities, did everything for 
each of them himself, and then wondered at the base ingratitude 
of others when they fell away from these one-man shows ! 

It was in Lincoln that he began to write for the Lincoln, 
Rutland and Stamford Mercury, and so entered upon the third 
stage in his career—this time as a journalist. This was in 1836, 
the year which was marked by the beginning of a fresh wave of 
depression in trade; the year in which William Lovett founded 
the London Working Men’s Association. But Cooper, up to this 
time, had betrayed very little interest in politics or in social 
problems. The Reform Bill agitation, which culminated in 
1832; the new Poor Law of 1834, and the agitation which 
succeeded it ; the revolutionary trade union movement inspired 
by Robert Owen—none of these seems to have attracted his 
attention. The first wave of Chartist agitation swept over the 
country in 1838, and this again left him unmoved. He devoted 
these later years to petty journalism—criticism of local abuses, 
and biting articles on local personages. He enjoyed a con- 
siderable measure of success and became, as he himself says, 
“a social man—a lover of good company.”’ His school was given 
up as his journalistic work increased ; and in 1838 he and his 
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wife were living quietly at Stamford with the proprietor of the 
paper. Then, in response to one of his unaccountable fits of 
impulse, he gave notice to leave his post, which was worth £300 
a year, and set off with his wife for London, taking with him an 
unfinished romance and some boxes of books. 

Cooper had dreamed of literary fame; but, like many another 
before and after him, he found little in London but disappoint- 
ment. Nobody wanted his romance. He got a little hack work 
and some copying to do, sank into very low water, sold all his 
books by degrees, and pawned everything else they could spare. 
Then, for a few months, he edited a country paper, the Kentish 
Mercury, which brought him in £3 a week ; but differing from the 
proprietor “ respecting the management of the paper,’ he once 
again gave notice to leave. 

At this point Cooper received what he regarded at the time, 
and always after, as the ‘‘ message of destiny.”” It was simply 
a note, passed on to him from a Leicester paper, asking for the 
whereabouts of Thomas Cooper, who had written the articles 
“Lincoln Preachers” in the Stamford Mercury. He did not 
wait to write, but left immediately for Leicester, and was engaged 
as a reporter for the Leicestershire Mercury at £2 a week. It 
was at the very beginning of the “ hungry ‘forties’ that Cooper 
entered upon the most momentous and adventurous stage of his 
strange and varied career. 

In Leicester, for the first time, Cooper was brought into close 
contact with the concentrated misery and degradation which 
was the lot of a great portion of the manufacturing population 
of England at that time. No part of the country suffered more, 
during the years from 1810 to 1845, than the Midland hosiery 
district where, during the early ‘forties, the population was 
literally starving. The story of the framework knitting after 
1810 is the pitiful history of a dying craft. The decay of the fancy 
trade, owing to a change in fashion; the great overcrowding 
of the plain trade, which demanded no great skill, and which 
any could enter under a widespread system of frame-hiring ; all 
this, combined with the general depression in trade, had reduced 
the frame-work knitters of Leicester and the surrounding districts 
to a state of misery difficult now to imagine. On reliable state- 
ments by masters and men, the earnings of worsted-stocking 
makers in Leicester in 1819 did not exceed 7s. a week for fifteen 
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or sixteen hours a day. Cooper states that the average net 
earnings of a stockinger in Leicester in 1840 were 4s. 6d. per week 
for full work ; and there was rarely enough work to go round. 
These starving stockingers, like their brothers in misery in 
the hand-loom weaving districts, were drawn by thousands into 
the Chartist movement. The six points of the Charter meant 
for them not merely universal adult male suffrage and the rest 
of it, but also food, drink, and clothing ; constant work and 
moderate hours; and the abolition of the “ Bastilles,’’ as the 
new workhouses were called. The Charter meant for them the 
end of poverty and misery—the millennium of the working classes. 
Shortly after his arrival in Leicester, Cooper was sent to meet 
his destiny : he was told, as he had nothing else to do, to write 
a brief report of a Chartist lecture to be delivered at All Saints 
Open. This was his first close acquaintance with Chartism. 
He had read, apparently without much interest, of the great 
National Convention of 1838, of the monster petition to the House 
of Commons, and of the Monmouthshire riots and the banishment 
of the leaders of the insurrection. But he had been little moved 
by the Chartist aims, apart from an academic acceptance of the 
justice of universal suffrage. Now, at this turning-point of his 
life, it was not the arguments of the Chartist lecturer which made 
him a Chartist, but the gaunt, ragged misery and the passionate 
hope of the listeners. As he passed out of the room into the 
street at eleven o'clock at night, he was surprised to see the 
houses of the stockingers still lighted and to hear the creak of 
the stocking frames. He talked'to some of the men who had been 
at the meeting, and they told him that they were glad to work 
any hours when there was work to be done—which was not often. 
The account of their miserable earnings was a revelation to him, 
and he could scarcely believe it ; but he soon had ample proof 
of their desperate condition, and his whole passionate nature 
rose in protest against this evil. It is characteristic not only 
of the unpractical idealism of the man himself, but also of the 
temper of the early working-class movement as a whole, that 
instead of starting an agitation for the reform of the frame-work 
knitting industry, he flung himself heart and soul into the Chartist 
movement and became the idolized leader of the Leicester 
Chartists. There is something pathetically noble in the very 
simplicity of his convictions: ‘‘ As I considered the Chartist 
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side to be the side of the poor and the suffering, I held up my 
hand for the Charter at public meetings.’’ He had to take 
sides ; and he could take no other, even though his Chartism 
lost him his employment. Jie began to write for the Chartist 
weekly, an insignificant paper with a pretentious title, The 
Midland Counties Illuminator. The Mercury was compelled to 
dispense with his services ! 

Cooper might now have left these scenes of misery and sought 
his fortune elsewhere ; but he could not bring himself to abandon 
those who had come to look to him for help. The Chartists 
begged him not to go, and offered him 30s. a week to conduct 
their paper. He knew they were unable to pay even that; but 
he stayed. The second week he received 15s.; after that he 
took over the paper with its debt, borrowed £20, and set up a 
publishing office, where he also sold the Chartist Northern Star 
and other papers. Things went fairly well until the printer, 
for fear of losing his Corporation work, refused to print any more 
numbers of the J//uminator. Cooper, however, possessed both 
indomitable courage and a sense of humour. He found one 
poor printer who had nothing to lose but a small quantity of 
bad type, and employed him to produce a “‘ smaller refulgence,”’ 
which he called The Chartist Rushlight and sold for one halfpenny. 

Cooper now entered heart and soul into the political excite- 
ment of the elections, not only at Leicester, but also at 
Nottingham. But for one small group who followed John 
Markham, he was the undisputed leader of the Leicester Chartists. 
His house and shop in Church Gate became the rendezvous of 
the stockingers. He opened coffee-rooms and sold bread, 
although, often enough, in these hungry days, he went unpaid. 
Almost nightly, in the stirring times of 1842, he addressed his 
half-starved followers, from an upper window of his house, in 
passionate words of denunciation and hope. But it was not all 
agitation. Cooper kept one strong purpose in mind—the raising 
of his class out of their misery and ignorance through the power 
of education. They had taken a large room, known as the 
Shakespearian Room, and they styled themselves the Shake- 
spearian Association of Leicester Chartists. Cooper was called 
“General,’’ and it evidently pleased his vanity, for he always 
signed himself thus on his notices. He became not only their 
leader, but also their teacher. An adult Sunday school was 
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opened at the Shakespearian Room, and classes were held on 
Sunday mornings and Sunday afternoons. They were crowded. 
Cooper himself “lectured on Milton and repeated portions of 
Paradise Lost, or on Shakespeare and repeated portions of Hamlet, 
or on Burns and repeated Tam O’Shanter, or recited the history 
of England, and set the portraits of great Englishmen before 
young Chartists, who listened with intense interest.”’ 

These activities were gradually killed, however, by a fearful 
growth of unemployment and increased poverty. The starving 
workmen could no longer buy newspapers or even food. . Cooper 
had to give away his bread to save his friends from starvation, 
and he paid for it by getting into debt. His discourses in the 
market place, whence his voice could be heard to the Spinney 
Hills, became fiercer, and there is evidence that he himself was 
becoming intoxicated by the violence of his own denunciations. 
In the Autumn of 1842-incipient revolution broke out in the 
Northern and Midland counties, and “‘ Physical Force’ Chartism 
grew with increasing misery. Strikes broke out throughout the 
North, and the strike in Lancashire became general. The sight 
of Manchester with smokeless chimneys, silent and menacing, 
raised the wildest hopes in the minds of the more violent of the 
Chartist delegates to the Manchester Convention, which was 
meeting at this time. Cooper, passing through the Potteries 
on his way to Manchester, wrote to the Chartists in Leicester 
to get the people into the market place and propose a resolution 
to work no more until the Charter became the law of the land. 

Cooper had not yet realized the difficulty of curbing the 
desperate men whose hopes were aroused by his eloquence and 
by the force of his personality. The result of the turn-out in 
Leicester was a riot, ‘“‘ the Battle of Momecker Hill,’’ which was 
quelled by the yeomanry, fortunately without serious damage. 
In Hanley, where Cooper had stopped to address the strikers 
from the local collieries, events passed off less happily. He caught 
the spirit of the mob and urged them with burning words to 
work no more until their tyrants were forced to surrender. 
After this, it was useless for him to urge them to observe “‘ Peace, 
Law and Order.” Serious rioting broke out after his departure ; 
houses were burned down ; and the rioters attempted to unhorse 
the military, who were compelled to fire on the mob. One man 
was shot dead and many were arrested. Cooper had left on foot 
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by night, torn by the feeling that he ought to remain with the 
Hanley strikers, but anxious also to be present at the Conven- 
tion. The wild scenes in the Potteries had worked him up to 
the highest pitch of excitement, and, for the first time, his faith 
in the moral power of his cause seemed to waver. “I would 
fight,”’ he said, ‘if the people had to fight. Why not end the 
wrong at once, if it could be ended?” At the Convention he 
supported the general strike ‘‘ because it meant fighting.” The 
Convention itself ended in dissension and futility, and disillusion- 
ment rapidly followed the wholesale arrest and imprisonment or 
transportation of the leaders of the recent disorders. 

A week after Cooper’s return to Leicester he was arrested 
and conveyed handcuffed in charge of a Hanley constable to the 
railway station, followed by a raging mob of Chartist 
sympathizers. These were dark hours for Cooper. He was 
seriously in debt ; his wife was ailing; and he was faced with 
the certainty of at least a term of imprisonment. He was kept 
in Stafford Gaol for six weeks, awaiting his trial, and was then 
arraigned for the crime of arson in connection with the Hanley 
riot. He was acquitted on this count, but was immediately 
re-arrested and charged with conspiracy and sedition: He asked 
for an adjournment to the next assize, and was released on bail, 
after spending eleven weeks in Stafford Gaol. The second trial 
began in March, 1843. He would have no counsel, because of 
the expense to his friends, but conc acted his own case and that 
of his companions. In spite of his eloquence the conclusion was 
not in doubt: he was convicted and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. 

While in prison he had time to think things over. Never 
afterwards did he depart from his main purpose—the intellectual 
uplifting of his class—for experiments in physical force. He had 
never, in fact, belonged to the Physical Force Chartists ; but he 
unconsciously allowed himself to be affected by the spirit of the 
moment. Looking back later to his experience in the Potteries 
he says: “‘ The demagogue is ever the instrument rather than 
the leader of the mob. I had caught the spirit of the oppressed 
and discontented thousands, and, by virtue of my nature and 
constitution, struck the spark which kindled all into combustion.” 

In prison, after a period of agitation to obtain the necessary 
concessions, he devoted himself to writing, and composed the 
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poem which had been his life’s ambition, The Purgatory of 
Suicides. It is a curious compilation, which he himself describes 
as “ Mind History.” It deals with the great religious and social 
questions of the past and of his own age, with the spirits of 
suicides as the actors or speakers. The first stanza will serve 
to indicate its general manner. 


‘Slaves, toil no more! Why delve, and moil, and pine 
To glut the tyrant forgers of your chain ? 
Slaves, toil no more! Up, from the midnight mine, 
Summon your swarthy thousands to the plain ; 
Beneath the bright sun marshalled, swell the strain 
Of Liberty; and, while the lordlings view 
Your banded hosts with stricken heart and brain, 
Shout, as one man, ‘ Toil we no more renew, 
Until the Many cease their slavery to the Few.’”’ 

Carlyle, to whom Cooper sent his poem, saw in this strange 
and depressing work, in which the baffled genius of a man is seek- 
ing expression, “ a dark, titanic energy struggling there, for which 
we hope there will be clearer daylight by-and-by.”’ -He might 
have said this, with prophetic insight, of the entire class whose 
wrongs and whose hopes are epitomized in the poem, 

Cooper emerged from prison a wiser man. He had lost a 
good deal of his wildness and, unhappily for his own peace of 
mind, most of his religious faith. Nothing could persuade him 
to join in the later ebullition of Chartism in 1848, when the move- 
ment entered upon its final stage. Instead, he devoted himself 
to lecturing and literary work.* After securing a publisher for 
his Purgatory in 1845, he attracted large crowds to his Sunday 
evening lectures at the John Street Institution, London, and the 
Hall of Science ; and he also undertook several extensive lecturing 
tours in the Midlands and the North. His subjects included 
numerous lectures on the History of England; biographical 
lectures on Luther, Mohammed, Cobbett, Paine, and a host of 
others ; literary lectures; and even lectures on natural science 
and art. One phase of this work, his lectures on the rationalist 
interpretation of Gospel history, he bitterly regretted to the end 
of his life ; for he experienced later, at the beginning of the year 

* The following are his chief published works, in addition to a large 
amount of periodical writing: The Purgatory of Suicides f1845); Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances, a collection of tales in two volumes (1845); The Baron’s Yule 
Feast, a Christmas rhyme (1846); Alderman Ralph, a (1853); and another 
novel, The Family Feud (1855); The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time, 


a work on Christian evidences (1872) ; Autobiography (1872); Collected Poetical 
Works (1878). 
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1856, a sudden and deep conviction of the reality of the religion 
which he had rejected and became convinced of the error of his 
former scepticism. Henceforward he devoted his life to lecturing 
and writing on Christian evidence. Thus, in the mellowness of 
age, he returned to the first passionate enthusiasm of his youth. 

When he died, at the great age of 87, he had long since 
passed out of the struggle. The march of democracy had left 
him far behind. He was, as Mundeila said of him, but “‘ a Tory 
born before his time.” 

What are his claims to be remembered? His printed works 
will live, if at all, only as literary curiosities. He himself is now 
almost forgotten. Feargus O’Connor has his monument in the 
Nottingham Arboretum ; but no memorial of Cooper stands in 
the streets of Leicester, where his great work was done. By a 
strange irony, the erstwhile agitator and freethinker is com- 
memorated by a Baptist Chapel in Lincoln! But he has a better 
memorial than this in the adult education movement in that part 
of the country to which he gave the best of his life. His belief 
in education as the one sure means of social regeneration comes 
out over and over again in his writings, but most of all in the 
series of letters in one of his periodicals, the Plain Speaker (1848- 
1849), to the young men of the working classes, whom he addresses 
as “Men of the Future.” Thus, after telling them of his own 
struggles, he says : 


“Young working men, forgive my telling you this. I 
want to see you in earnest about your own mental advance- 
ment. I want you to elevate our order, the order to which 
belonged the world’s wonder, Shakespeare, the woolstapler’s 
and butcher’s son ; Ben Jonson, the bricklayer ; the ‘ learned ’ 
Ben Jonson, as well as great dramatic poet ; and Burns, who 
‘ followed his plough, in glory and in joy, along the mountain 
side.’ 


And again : 


“If I could use words of fire, syllables of lightning, they 
should be employed, if by such means I could arouse you to 
the noblest of all aspirations—that of becoming truly intelli- 
gent men. .. . If you must ask the tradesman’s question, 
“What use is it ? —which really always means, ‘ What can I 
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gain by it?’ (and that, too often, in a sordid sense)—I answer : 
It will give you the key to unlock a grand treasury of thought 
—the most valuable riches to every man who does not pride 
himself on being merely an animal.” 


He was, in the end, no mere idealist, for his own experience 
had led him to a true estimate of the difficulties. In one passage 
in the same journal, he speaks of these difficulties in words which 
might apply almost equally well to-day : 


“Let me now turn to a subject on which I feel increasing 
anxiety—the formation of a large and effective band of speakers 
and teachers for my own order. The want of these is our 
greatest want. At present books are doing all, or nearly all, 
that is effectually done for us. The speakers who, for some 
years past, have been most cordially received by working men, 
were unable to help forward the great work of intellectual 
regeneration and advancement. They possessed no stores of 
reading ; they were not men of cultivated minds. Oppression 
had girt them up to a political antagonism ; and they went 
forth to rouse their order, and to speak out its mind against 
class tyranny. Their history will make an important chapter, 
one day, in the political and social chronicle of Britain; but 
this will only be when time has taught the thinker to excuse 
their errors, from a consideration of their wrongs and their 
deep sense of them.” 


Men like Cooper provided the link between the idealism of 
Robert Owen and the age when it could begin to be realized in 
practical results. Who can tell into what depths of apathy and 
degradation, but for them, the working class of this country 
might have been plunged during the blackest days of its history ? 
These men—Place, Lovett, Cooper, and a host of others un- 
remembered—made themselves into teachers at a cost which can 
scarcely be computed in these days when adult education has 
won for itself, largely because of their efforts, a sure place in the 
educational system of the country. Many young men, who 
lived to enjoy better times, received their first stimulus to intel- 
lectual effort in the Shakespearian Room at Leicester. And 
there can be no doubt that Cooper’s extensive lecturing tours 
in the North of England and in the Midlands, in the ‘fifties and 
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early ’sixties, did something to prepare the way for the University 
Extension Movement in the ’seventies. His greatest fight was 
ever that against ignorance ; and, in the words of a writer in the 
Leicester Daily Post on the day following his death, “‘ His blunders 
arose from nothing if not an all-consuming desire to leave the 
working classes much better than he found them—to make their 
lives more unspeakably worth living than they were in the dark 
early days of this nineteenth century.” 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By Duncan Gray, Librarian, St. Marylebone Public Library 


THE whole of Public Library work is educational, and as to at 
least two-thirds it is concerned with adults. The association 
between adult education and public libraries is, therefore, both 
intimate and extensive. This assumes acceptance of that broad 
interpretation of the meaning of education and its purpose which 
is steadily becoming recognized. The supercilious disdain with 
which some educationalists viewed the work of public libraries 
in the days of their infancy is now almost entirely dispelled, and 
co-operation between education authorities and library authorities 
is extending. 

Such co-operation as it affects schools is outside the scope of 
this paper. The methods are similar, however, to those regulating 
the association between public libraries and Continuation Schools 
and Evening Institutes. Heads of institutes inform the librarians 
in their districts of the subjects of classes they are holding and, 
wherever possible, the library supplies a collection of books for 
the use of class members both in the institute and for home 
reading. The books are usually lent for the duration of the class, 
and the responsibility for their safe return is undertaken by the 
Head of the institute. In addition to this some libraries allow 
persons attending evening institutes to become members whether 
they reside in the Library Authority’s area or not. Whenever 
desired librarians are always ready to supply lists of books on 
subjects being studiech 

There is also the special service to Tutorial Classes adminis- 
tered by the National Central Library which, because of the 
close association between the National Central Library and the 
public libraries, should be mentioned here. In the main this 
service is confined now to areas which are not adequately covered 
by public libraries, town or,county. 
253 
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Public libraries lend collections of books also to clubs and 
other associations, and in some cases to large business houses, 
where there is reason to suppose that such collective lending on 
the part of the library will lead to a wider use of the books than 
would be the case if all persons wishing to borrow books were 
required to come to the library. Such outside efforts are both 
useful in themselves and also act as advocates for the libraries. 
They are probably one of the very best forms of publicity, but 
they are a very small part of the work of public libraries. 

A library stands or falls by the quality of its book-stock, and 
the main interests of librarians are concerned with problems 
relating to the selection of books. This is not to say that adminis- 
tration details are in the least unimportant. They are not. 
But it is true to say that however good administration details 
may be they can achieve little if there is not behind them a stock 
of books for circulation, study, and research which is worthy of 
the recognition and use of those for whom the library is designed. 

The sweeping away in 1919 of the absurd rate restriction 
enforced by the Act of 1892 allows full scope to authorities to 
develop their libraries as fully as they wish. The results during 
the last twelve years have been extensive in kind and far-reaching 
in influence. The book-stocks of the public libraries of the country 
are now infinitely better than they have ever been, and the 
selection of books receives a measure of attention hitherto 
unknown. Since 1919, moreover, the service of public libraries 
has been extended to include rural and semi-urban districts (the 
area of county councils) by the establishment of the County 
Libraries, and there is only a very small part of Great Britain 
which does not now enjoy public-library facilities. The Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries of 1927, 
which is a document of enormous value to students of librarianship 
and education, adumbrated the desirability of co-operative effort 
of various kinds between existing libyaries. Arising from the 
suggestions made, there have been variou$ developments which 
have as their object the establishment of a system of co-operative 
effort between all the public libraries in defined areas. These 
efforts are known as Regional Library Schemes, and their methed 
of working, which is only as yet in process of development, 
consists of the making of a Union Catalogue of the non-fiction 
stocks of all the contributing libraries (the purpose of which is to 
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provide information as to whether given books are contained in 
any of the contributing libraries, and if so, which), and an agree- 
ment between the contributing libraries as regards inter-library 
loans. In addition to these localized efforts there is the wider 
sphere of influence which is covered by the National Central 
Library, the operations of which are too widely known to need 
description here. All these efforts have as their object the desire 
to produce required books as the need for them becomes known, 
whether they are within the purchasing scope of the particular 
library concerned or no. 

The far-reaching effect of the schemes which are beginning 
to take shape, and of which the barest outline is given above, will 
serve to indicate the enormous increase in book facilities which 
are now within call of the most isolated student. They represent 
a great advance in the influence of libraries, and in describing 
them it will not be out of place to point out that most of the 
developments which have taken place have only been made 
possible through the beneficent influence of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust which has provided generously from its funds 
in connection with them. 

A broader spirit has been infused since 1920 into the rela- 
tions between readers and librarians. Many of the irritating and 
unnecessary restrictions previously in force have been removed, 
and the spread of the open-shelf system by which readers have 
direct access to the books has had a marked effect on the attitude 
of readers to their libraries and the use they make of them. 

The public library of to-day endeavours to admit persons to 
the use of its facilities with the fewest possible formalities. The 
main facility is the use of the books, but most readers require 
guidance, and the guidance given in libraries determines in a 
measure the educational value of each library. 

The guidance given is of two kinds: mechanical and personal. 
The first includes detailed and scientific cataloguing and classifica- 
tion of the books, guides to the shelf arrangement and printed 
reading-lists. To many this mechanical assistance is all that is 
necessary, providing that it is satisfactorily carried out. The 
catalogue must give all the information required, the classification 
of the books must be as detailed as possible and uniform in its 
interpretation of subject matter. The guides to the shelves must 
be printed in a clear type of sufficient size and exhibited in an 
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easily understood fashion. Where these matters receive proper 
attention the student using the library should have no difficulty 
whatever in finding what he requires. 

_ It is when he does not find what he requires, or being less 
used to library methods, does not know how to proceed, that 
the personal assistance of the staff is essential. Personal assist- 
ance can be of two kinds, consisting either of directing the reader 
or of advising him in the choice of books. Such guidance in the 
choice of books is the point at which public libraries in their work 
approach most nearly the work of formal adult education. There 
can be no doubt that when well done such work in a public library 
has much influence. 

Personal advice in the choice of books has been carried to 
an advanced point in some of the public libraries in the United 
States, who have appointed special Readers’ Advisers. The 
work of Readers’ Advisers in America can best be explained by 
extracts from the publication of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees of 1926, entitled Some Impressions of the Public 
Library System of the United States of America : 


“A most interesting part of the wonderful Chicago Public 
library is the corner assigned to Miss Alice M, Farquhar, in 
the reference department. This bureau is open to readers 
from 9 a.m. to I p.m. and from 2.30 to 5 p.m. Readers at the 
library who wish to enter upon courses of reading or study 
‘along cultural lines ’ are invited to confer with her. Lists of 
books for the study of any subject are compiled, preferably 
after consultation with the reader to ascertain his purpose, 
tastes and previous preparation. The library undertakes to 
supply the books selected for each course in order and at 
suitable intervals. The present service is limited to ‘ cultural 
subjects’: science and technology are not included unless 
“treated in a cultural way.’ At the time of our visit over 250 
courses of reading were being followed. The bureau has been 
provided with a good card catalogue of bibliographies so that 
references for the courses may be quickly found. This service 
was one of the most interesting developments we observed in 
American library practice. 

“Similar work is being carried out by the Cleveland 
Public Library, where we had an interesting talk with the 
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Readers’ Adviser; also at New York Public Library, where 
reading-lists are prepared by the Inter-Branch Loan Office. At 
the Headquarters of the Detroit Public Library readers have 
at their disposal the services of an ‘ educational director of 
reading,’ and of a ‘ readers’ advisory assistant.’ This director or 


*** Counsellor for readers will not be interested primarily in matter 
of literary criticism. His concern will be chiefly the Baye on of the 
good things that he and other explorers have found in the realm of 
books. He will not be troubled by esthetic niceties so much as he 
will be impelled in his precepts by the desire to inculcate that sense 
of contentment that comes to those who feel that, in passing through 
new intellectual experiences by means of books, they are thus better 
qualified to shake off the hold of ennui that comes from uneventful 
mental living and to live edifying lives among their fellow-men. 
The Educational Director will, in his work, supplement the work of 
the Readers’ Advisory Assistant, devoting his time to the more 
intimate discussion of books and reading with those who may wish 
to know of the book journeys of someone else. His position will be 
that, not of an instructor, but of a sharer of good things, who will 
likewise enjoy hearing of the pleasures of other adventurers. Further- 
more, a large part of his time will be devoted to giving talks on books 
and other aids to readers wherever he may be called upon to do so 
by organizations interested in either general or specific intellectual 
pursuits.’ 
“We transcribe this rather lengthy extract because the writer 
describes the functions of a higher, less formal counsellor than 
the Readers’ Adviser. Clearly the director must be a man or 
woman of the widest reading and sympathies: necessarily he 
must be a ‘ general reader’; he must not be a pedantic or 
superior person. Something like this director’s function is 
performed in a few of our smaller libraries. where authorities 
have been fortunate enough to secure a book-lover and ‘ club- 
bable’ man as librarian.” 
(From an article by Messrs. E. A. Savage and W. Powell.) 


And again : 


“In many of the larger libraries I found the ‘ Readers’ 
Adviser ’ already established generally, of course, in the Home- 
Reading Department. To aid in this work assistants are also 
told off for ‘ floor-duty,’ 7.e. freed from routine work so that 
they are able to help inquirers. In one or two libraries, in 
addition to the Departmental ‘ Readers’ Adviser,’ there is 
another and more general ‘ Information Desk Assistant’ at a 
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point usually in full view of the main entrance of the central 
building. One library I visited has one full-time senior assistant, 
and three seniors for part of the time, on this work.” 

(From an article by Mr. C. Nowell.) 


Experiments on similar lines are being conducted in several 
public libraries in this country. 

The number of books borrowed for home reading from the 
public libraries of London in any year exceeds 14 millions, of 
which perhaps 50 to 60 per cent. are novels, and the issue of 
books in the provinces is in similar ratio to local populations. 
Sometimes this very large amount of novel reading is frowned on, 
but during recent years the general attitude towards it has become 
more tolerant, and its educational value is much more generally 
recognized. An education authority will now pay an instructor 
to read a novel, explaining it as he goes along, to a class of youths 
with the view of interesting them in reading similar works. It 
is sometimes thought that if young people can be induced to 
continue reading books after they leave school they will gradually 
develop a taste for the best literature. This is a highly debatable 
point ; but one that is of far greater importance is that novel 
reading, when the novels have been well selected, has an influence 
on mental development which no amount of adverse criticism 
will lessen. Good novels contain much of experience and know- 
ledge, and no person of ordinary intelligence can read novels 
regularly without broadening his experience of life, manners, and 
thought. If, moreover, the reader obtains his books from a 
public library he will become accustomed to mixing with books, 
will learn of the existence of books on all manner of subjects, 
and if anything would make him wish to extend the field of his 
reading such association would do this. 

Such, in brief, is the relation of Public Libraries to Adult 
Education, and it is unlikely that any movement has had a more 
far-reaching effect during the past fifty years in developing the 
considered thought of the nation. 


‘*FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW’”’ 


ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL DEVON. II 


By F. G. and D. IRENE THOMAS 


IN a previous article * we endeavoured to portray something of 
the countryman’s prevalent interest and habitude of mind. Our 
purpose now is to inquire into the methods by which a normal 
group in a rural village may be guided into channels of activity 
that are educational in character. We are not concerned with 
the popular single lecture, an end in itself, demanding little effort 
and promoting no sustained activity, although this type of work 
may have a function in the general social problem of the country- 
side. Our problem is the technique, commencing with the short 
course of four meetings, that will promote “ the preparation for 
knowledge and . . . the imparting of knowledge in proportion 
to that preparation,” + which is characteristic of education. 


I 


It is a truism of education that work must be based on 
some contact with interests already in existence; and the 
native curiosity and wonder of the countryman, still largely 
undimmed by the mechanical marvels of the city, offer many 
such approaches. All interests, however, are not of equal value 
for education; for example, while there is room for the infor- 
mative exposition based on an interest in ‘“‘ Astronomy,” or 
“Science in Everyday Life,” or “ The Story of Greece,” these 
subjects, alluring in their romance and first simplicity, are bound 
to be of limited development in a rural area, through inherent 
technicalities and the implied discipline of mind, and through lack 
of the capacity and leisure for private study involved in their 


* The Journal of Adult Education, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 164-174. 
t Newman: quoted in The Scope and Practice of Adult Education, p. 41. 
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further pursuit. This type of interest may degenerate into “a 
smattering of a hundred things” and a “ superficial acquaintance 
with many ”’ subjects ; while the constant frustration of interest 
diverts the mind from the opportunity for progressive thought. 

Our first problem, therefore, is not the quest for any’ contact, 
but for a specific type of interest, an embryonic interest. As the 
study progresses, and the group matures, the embryo of thought 
expands, activity unfolds with increasing richness of detail, 
and with a wider and more intimate significance for the life of 
the individual. Such an interest is the countryman’s innate 
curiosity about living things, for the interest deepens as the 
biology of life is explored ; in consequence new sources of mental 
energy are aroused to meet the increasing mental demands of 
study. Nor is the problem of method primarily a question of 
subject-interest ; it is, rather, a study of the methods by which 
the peculiar interests of the countryman may be directed into 
the controlled activity of the resources of his being. _We propose, 
therefore, to examine this technique with special reference to three 
methods—the lecture-exposition, experimental science, and 
community drama considered chiefly as an activity. Of method 
in experimental science and drama much of value has been written 
already, and we have limited our observations to such specific 
aspects of the problem as affect the countryside, and have not, 
we believe, been instanced elsewhere. 


The Lecture-Exposition.—The most obvious vantage point of 
interest is that of the encroachment of the Industrial world upon 
the life of the village. Insurance schemes have completed the 
work of transport, and brought the penny paper into the village 
home. Every market has its stall of cheap novelettes, which 
circulate among the women of the village and occasionally appear 
in the group. Close to the towns, the frequent ’bus service has 
destroyed the old self-sufficiency of the village, its social round 
is neglected for cinemas, greyhound racing, and dance halls ; 
townwards the roads are lined with the cheap little homes and 
huts of those who sleep and live near the village, but contribute 
nothing to its life. Even the schoolmaster begins to live “ away ” 
from the village and “travel in” by road to his work; the 
smithy is run by old men, apprentices to village industries are 
few, while town-made “‘ ready-mades”’ are sold in the isolated 
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village and, in the heart of rural Devon, moves the greengrocer’s 
van from the town ! 

To these changes the reactions of the young and the more 
mature members of the village are poles apart: the one genera- 
tion affects to despise their intrusions, the other rejoices to be 
moulded by them. This situation, however, provides us with a 
favourable starting point in providing a concrete theme, on which 
most villagers have defined their ideas, for the pioneering lecturer : 
further, it is a theme that opens up new horizons in subsequent 
developments. Yet there are limitations to the exploiting of this 
interest which must be borne in mind. Firstly, the fatalism with 
which these changes are accepted by the older generation—usually 
the major portion of the group—is reflected in their discussion of 
the mechanical world. The normal problems that arise for dis- 
cussion in the town group—the conflict between individual man 
and the massed effects of industry—simply do not exist for them. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to tackle certain modern tendencies 
and their effects because these are all too readily associated with 
personal conflicts of village relationships—Trades Unionism, for 
example, because of relations on the farm; the Co-operative 
Movement because the Co-operative Van is primarily a challenge 
to the village store. These bounds to the tutor’s range are 
definite. Such limitations arise from the constitution of village 
society, from the nature of the people, and some are natrow 
prejudices. The wise tutor will work within them at the outset 
—if he would maintain his group. These people, he will remind 
himself, are students neither of history, nor economics, nor are 
they interested in systems of society as such: they are interested 
in the ways and the wayfarings of men.* 

Having chosen his topic, if the lecturer hopes to avoid 
the “‘ listening-in’’ atmosphere, he will avoid the methods 
both of analysis and description. He will set out to link 
the mail van, the local pottery, the newspaper, the suit ready- 
made, and other industrial encroachments upon the little village, 
with the Colossus of modern industry. And this idea— 
the germ of further thought—will be repeatediy suggested, 
exemplified in a myriad forms, presented directly and viewed 
from many angles, illustrated and reinforced again and again. 


* The issue of “ non-Fiction ” Literature from Devon County Library was 
72,579. Of these 30,276 were History, Travel, Biography, Session 1930-31. 
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Thus he hopes to create an image for his villager to ponder 
and muse upon at his work in the following days. The country- 
man habitually listens thus—by seizing a pregnant phrase, and 
dwelling upon it till he extracts its fullest significance. Hence 
the necessity for expressing one truth in many ways, that each . 
of many men may have something to carry away.* The whole 
lecture is then an exposition of the subject, neither argumentative 
nor provocative, but simply the creation of an outlook, based 
on the countryman’s own experience, whereby he may realize 
more clearly the ultimate background of his world. 

The success of this exposition depends furthermore on the 
language in which it is presented. Simplicity of vocabulary and 
of syntax are alike essential—both difficult enough to attain 
when dealing with modernity. For though syntax may tend 
to loosen and simplify as our language matures, the very nature 
of modern life tends to create forms of expression uncongenial 
to the countryman’s rhythm of thought. The extent and com- 
plexity of modern expert knowledge forces the objective thinker 
to modify, qualify, relate this to that idea to avoid dogmatic 
assertion ¢ ; subjectively, the artist’s style is often allusive, 
staccato, built up, like the kindred modern arts, out of new 
rhythmic clashes, and disharmonies. Much modern expression 
of modern ideas is as incomprehensible to the countryman 
as D. H. Lawrence might be to Sir Thomas Mallory. The 
tutor needs not to “‘ talk down,” but to feel with the countryman, 
and attune his knowledge to the prevailing key. 

Even words themselves commonly used by the group and the 
tutor will reveal a gulf in experience. There are slums, for instance, 
in the village, and sanitary conditions are often appalling to a 
visiting ‘‘ social enthusiast,’’ but a crowded house with no sanita- 
tion when surrounded by open fields has little in common with 
the overcrowded, regimented, sunless slums of the city—and of 
this concept the villager’s vocabulary is consequently barren. 


* “Tt’s not what you say that matters: but what we remember.” (A 


Village Blacksmith.) 
t “‘ Had (the meeting) taken place as originally arranged, before the League 
of Nations Council had discussed the p: Austro-German customs union, 


the French would have been very alarmed lest the British and German govern- 
ments should reach an agreement on this proposal before the delegates of the 
governments had a chance of saying what they thought about it in Geneva.” 
This sentence, from a popular broadcaster whose subject it is essential for the 
countryman to grasp, is cast in a form he cannot understand. 
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This lack of common language is perhaps a greater difficulty 
than the problem of syntax, because it is more difficult to discover 
and more difficult to overcome. 

Every resource must be used to enlarge the experience of 
the group. The “ box of books” from the county library needs 
individual selection, and books of the right kind—with clear 
type, directness of style and purpose, with illustrations that do 
really illustrate the text—must be deliberately introduced to the 
group, for the box will remain untouched unless some one be 
there to unfold its treasures—to suggest here, to read there a 
passage, to bring along, as it were, friends dormant within the 
printed page, for introduction to the circle of the group. Of 
other “‘ aids to study ”’ there are few illustrations available suit- 
able to class work, and lantern lectures have little educational 
value. The amazing idiosyncrasies of village lanterns, the time 
wasted before the lecture, the darkened room, the unnatural 
atmosphere, militate against progressive reflective work. “I 
never knew a man get his belly filled wi’ lookin’ in a baker’s 
shop window,” was a comment at Chittlehampton, which truth, 
with a few reservations as to analogy, we feel bound to accept. 

A most important aspect of rural education is the contact 
of the countryfolk with people of experience very different 
from their own. At Trusham, the meetings are held in an 
old barn, members sitting on planks, sawn (and _ initialed !) 
by individual students, and laid across tree stumps. “‘ Overseas ”’ 
students from the University College visited this little group, 
and were appreciated; yet when a German was announced, 
the villagers boycotted the meeting. As it happened, a 
Dane deputized for the German that evening, so that when 
later the Dane was sick, the German youth took his place. That 
was well: the villagers were mustered in the barn, and courtesy 
kept them there to listen ; and as the youth talked of his own 
home, and of life in the old German town, their antagonism gave 
way to surprise. As the older and kindlier generation said, he 
was after all a boy as their boys were. This meeting created a 
profound impression in spite of its simplicity, and it would take 
many lectures on “ International Affairs ’’ to create so radical 
a change of mind. 

In the town, the tendency is to produce the provocative 
stimulating type of lecture, to which the group responds with 
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vigour and enthusiasm: we have memories of the power of such 
meetings. The countryman seeks the quiet and creative lecture 
—meditative rather than disruptive—he has in fact little patience 
with the peripatetic and energetic organizing-tutor. He is 
reserved: the familiarity of the village prevents his “ giving 
away his mind” before his fellows. The townsman listens 
that he may ultimately discuss, and “‘ discussion” then may 
become a form of dialectic, which, also, happily, gives the tutor 
a fair idea of the effect of his talk. Too often we are obliged to 
work quite in the dark until a chance word—it may be weeks 
later—may express a difference, or a misunderstanding—and 
the more profound the difference the less likely one is to hear 
about it. This diffidence may be eased should the tutor appreciate 
and express an implied question or contribution, half formed in 
the words on the tip of the speaker’s tongue. He gives confidence 
by this means, he helps to unfold the imaginings of his group. 
We have seen a group silenced and eventually almost lost 
through the incapacity of the tutor to establish this contact 
of sympathy and imaginative understanding. Even so, as 
we have said already, as soon as we touch important matters— 
the status of the farm labourer, the church and the people, 
or farming as an industry—then and there discussion ends. 
Any real “ discussion ”’ that obtains, takes place during work, 
in the quiet of his own head. This is suggested by chance 
remarks from various students—remarks which cast back even 
to a previous session. 

This difficulty implies a re-casting of our conception that a 
“class” consists of two parts—lecture and discussion. The 
purpose of the second part of the meeting is, after all, not primarily 
to stimulate discussion, but to establish contact between the 
tutor and the group, and to help the individual clarify his own 
conceptions of the subject. This end may be attained through 
words: we have had to seek other ways. At Chittlehampton, 
for example, the group met to study, in twenty-four meetings, 
the life of the Middle Ages, from the hey-day of the Ballads 
to the coming of the Interludes. Contrary to our town 
experience, this proved a profitable period to study, in that the 
countryman is interested in the story of his parish, and that 
medieval life is in many ways comparable to his own. Dis- 
cussion here would have tended to confuse rather than clarify, 
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and instead every available means of illustration were used— 
the gramophone, the village folk dancers, group reading of 
Ballads, Miracle plays and Interludes—in order thus to create 
an impression that should be vivid, concrete, and, above all, 
personal, of this period of social history. The result was attained 
probably through esthetic rather than historical appeal. 

Expression work, then, may take many forms, but in some 
form it is an imperative necessity, if we are to meet the limitations 
of village work and yet be more than entertainers. Social records 
of past events, too insignificant for history to record, may be 
compiled: one old man has provided much of our data in this 
way ; it may be a collection of old papers, books, or illustrations 
of the village in the past.* It may, for a few, generally the 
“ foreigners,’ take the form of discussion, even of written work— 
but this last will be always exceptional. It is in this field of 
activity that much further exploration of the possibilities is 
required ; two of these forms we may now consider in more 
detail. 


Experimental Science-—Mr. Norman Walker’s courses in 
Experimental Biology held so successfully and continuously in 
Yorkshire suggested the method we generally adopted, but 
adapted to our peculiar needs and conditions. The pamphlet 
issued by the B.B.C. in connection with his first six broad- 
cast talks, together with the box of apparatus specially issued, 
provided the framework for the twelve meetings of the 
groups. Not only were these boxes invaluable experimentally, 
but the possession of a workmanlike set of “tools” for each 
individual to work with undoubtedly gave zest and a happy 
sense of coping with familiar things to members from the 
outset. The initial strangeness of their meeting thus to study 
a strange subject was forgotten in their business with apparatus : 
they were happy to deal with ¢hings first of all—ideas entered 
only as they arose from observation and experiment. 

In this work was a common meeting ground—the experi- 
ment: postmen, beekeepers, shopkeepers, cobblers, electricians, 
a dentist, a farm labourer, a gardening expert, a navvy, a Non- 


* In one village we received photographs, a farm account book dating to 
1843, papérs, old almanacks, The women’s institutes have unearthed some 
remarkable things, 
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conformist parson, and Devon lads,* all attended the groups 
and gave their quota—the gardener his particularized knowledge, 
the school-teacher his more practised dexterity, the mechanic 
his ready knack to improvize apparatus. We met in village 
schoolrooms, lit in one case by electric fittings high in the roof, 
in another by gas, and in the third instance by oil lamps which 
members perilously removed from their hanging chains to the 
benches. These were supplemented by bicycle lamps, electric 
torches, and extra oil lamps were actually carried along from 
members’ houses! Water, where not laid on, was brought 
distilled in bottles, mild heat was provided by candles, for more 
intense heat we had a spirit lamp. These were real difficulties. 
Large men pushed themselves into the desks and forms designed 
for little children to examine their specimens, while others stood 
by with electric torch in focus. At first, it seemed that all could 
not afford the 2s. cost of the equipment, but by means of a con- 
tributory fund every two members at least had a box between 
them. During the first fortnight the pocket microscope was 
privately employed on every variety of object, from growing 
leaves to their own skin—everything was subjected to scrutiny 
through their fascinating ancillary eye. At one centre a large 
microscope and a few prepared slides were loaned the group 
on two successive evenings, and for those who peered into 
its lenses there was created an abiding impression of a hidden 
world, close to this, and very real. 

Our method was to arrive betimes at the schoolroom, where 
a few members prepared the lights and benches for the evening’s 
program. During the first few weeks, the “‘lads”’ would lounge 
self-consciously round the doorway, each unwilling to make the 
first move, all willing to enter if one would begin. Finally—once 
after we had actually begun work—they would shuffle noisily 
in, and sit at the back. This was inconvenient, and great tact 
was necessary to prevent a reprimand from their elders, which 
would have kept them away another time. However, the 
problem solved itself, for the few minutes before the meetings 
were soon occupied in a discussion of members’ observations, 
or the exhibition of specimens, obtained during the previous 
week, and as these invariably disappeared before we began, 
the lads feared they were missing a good thing. Quite soon 


* “Lads” is a term with a precise connotation, impossible to define. 
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they themselves came early to produce specimens of their 
own. 
We began then with twelve weeks in which to perform and 
discuss the six important experiments designed by Mr. Walker 
for six weeks’ work. This was partly to ensure very deliberate 
study, partly to give opportunity for discussion on broader 
aspects of the subject to those members already familiar with 
the conclusions of the elementary research. At first, each member 
performed every experiment, but in the early stages this proved 
unsatisfactory. The more deft would finish their manipulation 
five, and even more, minutes before those less practised, leading 
to some danger of impatience and boredom on the one hand, 
and to some sense of inferiority on the other. Accordingly, at 
the end of each meeting the several experiments for the following 
week were allocated to different individuals, to whom was 
explained, both verbally and in script writing, exactly what 
they would have to do. No one knew, of course, either the sub- 
stance or sequence of the whole experimental cycle (to forestall 
the dramatic surprises of research would have been fatal), but 
the less self-confident student could, and did, practise at home 
what next week he was to perform at the class, and gained both 
in confidence and dexterity. In order that all should share 
responsibility, even in the shorter cycles (we use this word to 
suggest the unity implicit in each single set of results), it was 
sometimes necessary to contrive that husband and wife, or a 
couple of ‘ lads,” hold joint responsibility for an experiment. 
The experiments were then performed by individuals, and their 
results canvassed or written on the blackboard, and from these 
results the group together thought their way through with the 
tutor to-the simple conclusions. This was perhaps one of the 
most valuable factors in the work, the training in reasoned and 
consecutive thinking, deductive and inductive, the distinction 
between the value of experiments as proof and illustration, and 
the progress from one experimental result to another until the 
full significance of the cycle of experiments slowly and laboriously 
evolved. As the group progressed, the experiments in the group 
were extended to the home, and these with their results were 
pooled in the succeeding meeting. It was obvious that this 
activity, culminating in the new truth attained by their own 
effort, was a source of tremendous satisfaction to these men and 
18 
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women, The intellectual satisfaction was probably eclipsed by 
the esthetic—i.e. the joy was not simply in knowing something 
new, but the exhilaration of the experience of getting to know, 
valued for its own sake, and for no utilitarian consideration. 
With this elementary biology of plants went a related, but not 
closely connected discussion, on “‘ behaviour ” in plant and animial 
life, which was of value, we feel, in questioning the value of some 
of the countryman’s current opinions, and to which his experience 
could contribute from time to time. While the better equipped 
read Professor A. Thomson, Julian Huxley, or H. G. Wells, 
the countryman learned that a whole host of his unrelated facts, 
and legends about birds and animals were of value,* even to the 
scientist, when seen as a whole and laid in order and sequence. 
Thus much fragmentary information became fraught with new 
significance, and something of the value of relating ideas was 
implied.t 

Undoubtedly, a strong motive impelling such groups is that 
of frank curiosity, which impels them not to risk missing an 
evening’s experiments. And they enjoy the activity itself— 
“ Energy,” said Blake, ‘‘is an eternal delight.” A navvy, 
seizing his tools like pickaxes in hands like hams, proved himself 
as proficient as the beekeeper beside him. Again familiar things 
become miraculous, wonderfully “rich and strange”; the 
microscope proves that even a potato is not what it seems; the 
hedgeside is no longer part of the scenery but an active organism, 
alive as they are, and performing a phctosynthesis without which 
they could not be. Indeed the experience with hands has made 
possible new experiences of the mind. The dividing up of experi- 
ments makes each individual in a very real sense responsible for 
the success of his class ; if he stays away a whole series may be 
spoiled (this never happened once, we may add), and the class 
gained through this community of effort, thus avoiding some of the 
isolation attendant on some laboratory work. Of the develop- 
ment of appreciation of truth and beauty it would be pre- 
sumptuous to speak as yet. We must be content with these 
more elementary. yet fundamental gains. ‘‘ What’s the use of 


* The sense that the countryman’s lore is really valuable knowledge is a 
first idea to inculcate. ; 

+ The countryman is quite competent to deduce from bees, for example, 
some characteristics of the behaviour we call “ instinctive.” 
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hurryin’? there’s plenty of time forrard,” is good Devonian 
advice. 

We are aware that there is some objection to the discussion 
of biological theory before establishing a sound acquaintance 
with all the data. It seems to be entirely a question of ultimate 
purpose; we aim not to adulterate or to ‘“‘ popularize” any 
method of criticizing experience, but to introduce a new appeal. 
Our business is not to foster vague and disconnected interests, 
but we needs must establish contact with as many of these as 
possible in order to find the thread which will lead to connected- 
ness and continuity—our embryonic interests. We deeply respect 
the standards which are our ultimate goal, but the work we have 
described is designed first to stimulate and then to discipline the 
imagination and reason of our students. We need to remember 
that they have much to unlearn—a difficult matter in their stage 
of mental plasticity. The pioneer course is not designed 
primarily to convey new facts, but to awaken the spirit that 
seeks knowledge, the will to learn. 


Drama considered chiefly as an Activity.—Much has been said 
and written upon the educational value of Community Drama 
in the village, and with much we heartily concur. Yet there is 
no activity so fraught with danger for the group or the educa- 
tional nature of its work. All dramatic activity is not neces- 
sarily educational. Much ephemeral work is produced by resi- 
dents among those who enjoy publicity and the relation with 
patronage; the love of pageantry, of miming, which are the 
basis of our Community Drama, may too easily become self- 
display—indeed, the announcement of almost any play (even 
the backstairs mistress and maid variety) will fill a village hall 
to capacity. Drama is easy enough to start, but great patience 
and contriving are required to make the art an educative 
activity. 

The natural delight in dressing up and the desire to act 
must be our starting point. A cut version of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was our first play ; the love motive being omitted. 
The capers of Bottom and his friends, the beauty of the fairy 
stenes, and the pageantry of the court scene, were sufficiently 
near to their ambitions to afford a liaison; while the manual 
tasks, the devising of torches that would burn without smoke 
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in the open for the required time, clearing the copse,* the making 
of the camp fires, the design and making of the properties and 
costumes, brought in others as part of the production, and lessened 
somewhat the overwhelming prominence of the actors. This 
first production was held together by the boisterous good spirits 
of the group, and the ready sympathy between the exuberance 
of the Elizabethan drama and the ebullient energies of a village 
at play. Our first step had been achieved in that to produce the 
play definite disciplined study, team-work, self-effacement, and 
sometimes humiliation were necessary. Great effort was required 
of them. It took Bottom three weeks to read and understand 
his lines, and he was no exception. Titania and Oberon were 
given to the local schoolmistress and “lady resident.” We 
thought ourselves fortunate that the players were word-perfect 
before we came to rehearsal—a mistake we avoided next time. 
Given a cue most could and did rattle off their lines, conned 
while baking tiles or feeding the threshing machine, but the lines 
were dead and meaningless. The result cost us hours of heart- 
breaking explanation, of eliminating of meaningless cadence, and 
the substitution of significant tone. Our actors rehearsed in 
sections ; while the court scene was in progress Bottom and his 
fellows swung from the rafters or performed hand turns on the 
floor ! 
“If we offend it is with our good will 
That you should think we come not to offend,” 

—this paraphrase might well be the motto of their efforts. No 
vanity, no stagestruck ambitions had brought together Bottom, 
a sea-dog, Quince, a thresher, Snout, a pottery worker, or Theseus, 
the headmaster. Sheer exuberant enjoyment in the sounding 
lines, in the boisterous farce, and the idyllic beauty of the setting 
in the copse carried them to an ultimate success. This success, 
repeated and deepened by their enjoyment of touring neighbour- 
ing villages, urged further plans for the following year. On the 
basis of this experiment we were able to broaden the range of 
activity as created by play-acting. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle was therefore selected, 
“ cut,” and casted ; it is a play written in the spirit of their very 
lives, containing a trace of sentiment, much sound common 


* An idyllic setting, loaned to the folk that Midsummer Eve by its owner, 
the local squire. 
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sense, broad comedy, opportunity for flamboyant “‘ dressing up,” 
and, best of all, rich in chavacter—maidens in love, old men in 
their cups, ghosts in a grocer’s back-parlour. For this the group 
was divided. A section undertook the creation of costumes, and 
laid their foundation by a study of Elizabethan dress, weapons, 
and footgear from reproductions and antiquities, supplemented 
by one or two talks by the producer. A colour chart was pre- 
pared as the basis for the costuming of the whole play, and to this 
all had to submit (an innovation this, where all like to indulge 
their individual fancy). Then these village women, too “ rheu- 
maticky ” to act, too “ short of memory ” to memorize, would sit 
and sew until the full panoply of braid and lace was applied 
to doublet and stomacher. They learned no dressmaking— 
their craft was sound in every stitch—but they did learn 
something of Elizabethan costume and custom, they did ex- 
perience participation with the group, they did impose a certain 
stiffening of discipline upon the actors who accepted their colour 
“scheme.”’ A group of older men spent the session in creating 
an Elizabethan stage from the platform of the village hall. 
De Witts’ famous sketch of the ‘Swan’ playhouse was their 
basis, which, while lacking fine perspective and proportion, 
suggested more to these men than any scale diagram could have 
done. The structure (portable) which resulted, while by no 
means a model Elizabethan theatre, did at least suggest the more 
important dramatic conventions it imposed—the double back 
exit, the inner stage, the projecting platform, the proximity of 
actors and audience. We should add here that these two groups 
finally participated in the play when, as Elizabethan ladies and 
gentlemen, armed with tobacco, apples and mighty Cornish 
pasties, they applauded and derided ‘‘ The Grocer’s Honour,”’ 
and beheld with consternation the appearance in their midst of 
the Citizen and his “ Coney.” They were participating not only 
by seeing their own handiwork, but also as an element in the 
unity of the whole. 

Now as to the method of production. The producer’s ideal 
is to have all the detail of entry, exit, grouping, pose, worked out 
before rehearsal starts. This would tend to excessive mechanism 
in the village, for the players would not perceive the underlying 
artistic purposes of the technical direction. Again, it is impossible 
to expect good work until the play itself has been studied, the 
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group reading with which the normal production begins coming 
much later in the proceedings. Accordingly we began with talks 
to the whole group (three sections) on the Elizabethan playhouse, 
illustrated where possible from the play itself. This was 
important alike for costumiers, carpenters, caste. We discussed 
less the structure than its implied repercussions on acting and on 
custom during the show—for example, lack of scenery, obvious 
change of properties, give-and-take between actor and audience, 
the need to act “in the round ”’ as compared with the “ in the 
flat’ of the modern stage, or “in the focus” of the cinemato- 
graph lens. All this Elizabethan effect their joint efforts were 
to attain anew in their twentieth century production. The play 
having been read as a whole and discussed act by act, then, 
and then only, was the group given the ‘“‘cut’’ text—this to 
avoid the previous parrot learning by heart without under- 
standing. Then only did we rehearse. Here again, as far as 
was possible we endeavoured to make the production an affair 
of group intelligence and collaboration by giving as few explicit 
directions as possible. We said, “ Now exit! Which exit will 
you use? By which will you return (half-way down the page) ? 
Stop! Stay where youare! Can any one put this group right ? ” 
Obviously this takes:time ; it would probably drive many a pro- 
ducer crazy, but the immediate result is not our immediate aim. 
Once the confidence of the group is obtained, with tact and 
patience, this collaboration can be successful. Indeed, the group 
responded more swiftly in the early stages to this method, as it 
gave them confidence and security and a sense of camaraderie 
to the whole. The producer here is better off than the lecturer, 
whose very technique of “ words, words, words,” creates an 
initial barrier to overcome. Here all meet on more equal terms, 
where conventions and their difficulties tend to disappear. In 
the lecture one hopes that all mninds are moving in parallel lines 
of thought ; here they tend to svnchronize in the same channel. 

We feel that the ultimate performance thus painfully evolved 
is of great importance despite our stress of the importance, too, 
of our way of evolving. If Gautier was right, 

** L’ceuvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail Rebelle,” 

here is a justification for his view. However crude or intract- 
able the material, gradually (we are speaking of the effect of a 
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year’s study) the elements are shaped, and slip into place, the 
Elizabethan stage and the costumes are completed, the actors 
are now the men and women they believe their parts to be, and 
ready to act in that guise within their ‘‘ wooden O,’’ to flourish 
swords, pestles and hobby-horses, and use all the painfully and 
beautifully executed properties. All these tasks, all their toil, 
is consummated together; we begin with analysis and end in 
a synthesis, and many comments satisfy us that something of 
a true esthetic enjoyment emerges. 

A few conclusions may be briefly summarized :— 

1. The gain of broad effects by simple means appeals 
to the countryman’s instinctive dislike of the meretricious ; the 
symbolism to a latent sense of poetry. We may compare the 
success of the “ Arts League of Service”’ which employs this 
method in the country, with the violence of some of the spec- 
tacular successes of the town. 

2. The effect of willed and controlled activity is important. 
The countryman, as we said previously, is intensely an indi- 
vidualist—he grows naturally along the lines to which his natural 
instincts predispose him, and is often, one feels, more interesting 
on that account than the townsman. He has rarely become 
what he is because he willed it so. Ina play he sees this powerful 
control at work, deploying here a mannerism, there suppressing 
a tendency. We have only one instance where this has actually 
disciplined a life, but the implication is a wholesome one, 
particularly to the younger generation. 

3. Patience, respect for the handiwork of men sometimes 
looked down on, absorption in a task which leaves no room 
for petty jealousies (how often did not work solve a crisis !), 
contact with good words, the anonymity of the final performance, 
are all elements of the work which have often been stressed, 
and which we have been happy to experience. 

4. To make finished actors is no part of our endeavour, nor 
to mould a production near to the producer’s heart’s desire. 
Whilst to the group undoubtedly “‘ The play’s the thing,” to the 
tutor for the first session, the creation and the maintaining of a 
spirit to hold the group together, and the individual development 
of each village personality within the group, are of more import- 
ance. While it is true, as Miss Mary Kelly pointed out, that 
amateurs play with the “ tired end ” of their lives, they probably 
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put quite as much thought into their parts as the professional. 
Routine work in the pottery or on the threshing machine provide 
opportunity for brooding on a part, and the rehearsal may be the 
result of hours of thought. The result may not be finished 
gesture, poise, or grandeur or dignity, for those are not the source 
of the rural player’s strength ; the result is apparent in sincerity, 
which holds in its vernacular spell a rural audience left unmoved 
by the most finished production of a visiting Repertory Company. 
The diction is not so much a matter of this or that language as 
of sympathy or antipathy evoking the frame of mind required 
for artistic intuition, or its opposite. The effect of visiting 
Repertory Companies have so far been disappointing in their 
effects ; the Devonian goes to be amused by the townsman’s 
hobby, not to experience a work of art with his fellows. 

5. Drama is a form of entertainment that depends much 
on understanding and sympathy with human nature and motive. 
The study of the characters of The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
conditioned its mode of production. The following session a 
series of studies of Shakespeare’s Tempesi was begun, the group 
actually buying books and patiently penetrating through the 
written word to the actual flesh and blood characters it por- 
trayed and the theme it symbolized. This indeed is “ learning 
to read, having learned all other things first.’’* By the end of 
the session, the group was divided upon its future program ; 
there were those who wished for more acting—the newcomers 
to the group—and those who preferred study. Personal dis- 
sensions threatened to divide the group, but the main portion, 
who had been through the various productions, chose a study 
course which even the acting members joined and have remained 
with. 

This is one justification of this method of Community 
Drama as distinct from dramatic productions in the field of educa- 
tional activity. In Community Drama the play-acting arises 
from the study ‘and understanding of the play. No lectures 
‘“‘on Shakespeare’ will ever supersede first-hand contact with 
the plays. Through this study drama becomes a medium 
specifically suited to the interests and capacities of the country- 
side, whether to illustrate a period of our social history or for 
the esthetic enjoyment of a great play, or, as at Chittlehampton 

* G. B. Shaw, Misalliance. 
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where the Miracle Plays were acted, as one mode of expression 
of a historical course. 

6, Only a limited number of plays are suited for village 
work in this sense. Many plays are unsuited because they are 
below the possible standard of appreciation or beyond his range 
of experience. The townsman, living a life of many facets, and 
therefore touching life at many angles, accustomed to the dramatic 
convention by theatre-going, pictorially familiar with life in far 
lands and far times through the cinema, may produce dipus, 
Hassan, or Jane Clegg, without incongruity. Our experience 
suggests that plays succeed with country folk—either acted or 
experienced—in so far as they are in harmony with the pace and 
more familiar passions of their lives.* Tragedy and comedy 
are both equally valuable experiences, and we have seen Devon 
audiences moved equally by Riders to. the Sea and The Old 
Bull ; but to attempt Sheridan or Shaw or Coward would be 
disastrous from the outset because these write in an idiom which 
is entirely foreign to their mode of thinking. Verbal wit, abstract 
idea, symbolize an idiom of thought that expresses itself in an 
entirely different key from their own. It seems to be a question 
of approaching a thing directly. The lambent wit that plays 
obliquely upon a situation, and sees humour less in that situation 
than in the human frailty causing it, is not for them. Tragedy 
must be direct, as in Mrs. Adis; the subtlety of The Unknown 
Warrior merely bewilders and exasperates him. Tragedy from 
misunderstanding is misinterpreted; but a clash of wills is 
easily grasped and experienced. 

Hence we have succeeded well enough with the medieval 
Miracle Play with its rough and tumble or its noble austerity, 
its give and take justice, or its ruthless cause and effect morality. 
Here is a joke or a stinging moral that they enjoy character- 
istically. Of the sixteenth century, Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher (though Beaumont is more popular than his gentler 
romantic collaborator, and Bottom and Stephano are heroes of 
far greater worship than any Prospero or Oberon), of the Moderns 
those depicting somewhat crude relations with elemental things, 
The Price of Coal, R.U.R., Riders to the Sea, grip his imagination 
and satisfy his curiosity. 


* This does not mean obviously agricultural or rural themes, but the 
possibility of emotional sympathy. 
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7. We have no record of any extraordinary capacity for 
dramatic experience to relate; our work is with the average 
man and woman in the smaller rural village. Community Drama 
is not the product of a selected community, but an activity in 
which the whole community must be represented, in spite of 
the inevitable outside critic. ‘I don’t know who be biggest 
fools, they as come to hear or they as come to act,” said one of 
these. A division in the village, however, implies personal 
antagonisms which will sooner or later appear within the group. 
This community of effort, we may add, is necessary not only 
for dramatic activity but for any pioneer educational work in 
a small village. 


II 


In most villages there are one or two outstanding from the 
commonalty. Sometimes they are foreigners brought from 
the town into the village by varied circumstances, sometimes the 
exceptional quality of a young villager suggests undeveloped 
resources. One such student has proteeded from the village 
pottery to Fircroft College and the London School of Economics ; 
but his like are exceptional students everywhere, and particularly 
so in a rural area. 

Our first attempt to tackle this problem was an “ advanced ”’ 
group in a conveniently central market town. Saturday was the 
only evening with a convenient bus service, and the only room 
available was the ante-room to the Town Hall; near by a band 
played hymns with monotonous regularity, while the expense 
and energy involved in transport were considerable. The 
cheapest fare was 1s., while journeys ranged from a four-mile 
walk to an eight-mile cycle ride. A group of fifteen such people 
was formed, including four from the town itself, and in spite of 
many obstacles the group has continued since its inception 
(four years ago). 

A secondary purpose was to provide a training ground for 
voluntary tutors. In the first session we concentrated on pro- 
blems arising in the exposition and delivery of short lecture 
courses, the problem of creating and guiding discussion, the 
administrative details of organization, all precept being followed 
by practice, and this, in turn, by criticism from the tutor. At 
their request, a second session was devoted to a more intensive 
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study, and the practical work became of secondary importance. 
This ultimate course—an introduction to Sociology—gave 
individuals scope to study in detail their special interests. 
Members undertook voluntary work as tutors, and their 
energy and enthusiasm, despite transport difficulties of a very 
trying kind, were of the true pioneering nature. On Saturdays 
they would bring their records of success or failure, for all 
did not work happily in practice. The groups taken by voluntary 
tutors for more than one meeting gradually failed ; our members 
rode and walked many miles to find one, or two, or three, 
where there had been ten to fifteen in attendance in the 
beginning. This difficulty, almost impossible to overcome, 
consists in no incapacity of the tutor, but in his social stand- 
ing. Social distinctions and relationship are clearly defined in 
the mind of the villager, though to the outsider only the more 
obvious are apparent—the touching of the hat accompanied by 
“ Sir” as a form of address, the social distinction of the Squire, 
the Doctor and the Parson; more fundamentally there is a 
definite “ place’’ for the man and the woman of the village, 
This appears in discussion when one villager ventures to speak ; 
it appears in committee work should any one but the Squire, 
the Parson or the Schoolmaster—in the proper order—be nomi- 
nated for the chair; it appears when a voluntary tutor, even 
though coming from another village, offers his services as study 
leader—for ‘‘ What can he learn us?” A stranger “‘ with an 
M.A. after his name” will be heard, though his syllabus and talk 
be the same as the voluntary tutor. It is not “ snobbishness,” 
but a sense of the fitness of things which seems to determine 
their attitude. This same attitude makes it almost impossible 
to run a mixed group of residents and villagers: the villager 
does not speak, “‘ ’Tain’t praiaper to speak afore the like of they.” 
It seems equally improper that a workman should act as a tutor. 
The most virile members of the village community are like- 
wise affected by the traditions and conventions of village life. 
We may instance two farm boys—not “ students,” but obviously 
outstanding among their contemporaries—who hoped to attend 
a Session of a generally cultural nature at an Agricultural College. 
Contacts were established, scholarships were sought, and then 
the lads came—somewhat shamefaced—to say they could not 
go. Now these lads lived in villages ten miles apart, and were 
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unknown to one another, but the reasons were the same in each 
instance. No one had explicitly forbidden their going, but they 
were so harassed with arguments—especially at mealtimes—that 
the course was futile,* that college life was not for their like, 
in short with all the articles of the village code embodied to meet 
their special case, that they decided to withdraw entirely, rather 
than so endure for six months longer prior to their going. 

Again, “‘ Elizabeth ’’ came into the village group in its first 
season, acted Philostrate in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
later, at three days’ notice,-learnt and performed Oberon’s part. 
She showed interest, adaptability, and skill in decorative work 
with flowers or with fabrics. She was one of eleven children ; 
both parents were unfit, and the children continually in and out 
of hospital. Her future lay then in domestic service, which in 
view of the very few residential houses in the area, and her 
resolve not to leave home, implied “ charing ”’ whenever possible. 

It was never intended or suggested that here was a potential 
“ student,” but it was felt that her ability might be more worthily 
fostered and more adequately expressed. Contact was estab- 
lished with a suitable residential hostel for working women, 
which offered possibilities of social and intellectual development 
without the implications of examinations or “careers.” As a 
preliminary she worked as a companion-help in a house near her 
village (quarter-hour’s walk) and a study-bedroom was equipped, 
and opportunity of quiet reading and privacy were offered. At 
home her bedfellow was a woman of ninety-six. 

After a short period “ Elizabeth”’ turned down all these 
possibilities, and returned home to live and sleep as before. 
Perhaps the tradition of “ ill-luck ’’ which her family, so oddly and 
characteristically, enjoyed, had influenced her; probably their 
experiences made planning ahead a forbidden luxury. The fear 
of an unknown future was certainly there ; nor had “ Elizabeth ”’ 
any arguments of her own with which to answer the family 
point of view. Her world had always been the village world, 
in which immediate circumstances are at once natural and 
inevitable, only to be circumvented at perilous risk. Devon 
had won again. 


* A farmer, a member of the Education Committee, warned one youth ‘‘ not 
to bother; he had known his father for thirty years in Newton Market, and if 
he did as well as his father, he’d be all right.” 
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We give these instances in some detail to indicate the strength 
of the village “ pull.” The individual is less than his ancestry, 
than his mental, moral, and personal environment, and these 
are rigid limitations which for ever militate against certain 
aspects of progress. 


III 


Our experience indicates that the Tutorial Class will not be 
the normal form of adult education in a rural area, yet behind 
the anxiety of those who urge that adult education should tend 
towards the formation of tutorial classes, and the administrator 
who measure the progress of pioneer work in the development 
of extended courses, lies the vital problem of standards of work. 
Is this work, which utilizes only the simpler forms of classes, 
a lowering of standards of adult education? Is this work mere 
“journalism,” ‘‘ slumming,” or a “superficial acquaintance 
with many ”’ things ? 

The quest for standards is as elusive in adult education as 
in the world of art. Standards of measurement can only be 
effective when there is a common unity of purpose in the process 
of education. It is possible to estimate the value of the work 
of the specialist, whose aim is the acquisition of the most com- 
plete body of knowledge possible in a limited sphere, and the 
accuracy and precision of whose work may be determined: we 
can measure the proficiency of the technician or the accomplish- 
ments of the student. There is a common unity of training, 
and of aim, and of the materials of their education. 

Now in spite of certain constant values inherent in the 
ultimate purpose of adult education, a closer examination of these 
with reference to the adult reveals as many facets of the truth 
as there is variety of experience. The method and materials of 
the method will be for ever a compromise between the aim, 
capacity, and experience of the individual on the one hand, and 
the resources of adult education on the other. As in art, educa- 
tion is at its highest when most individual. This is accepted, 
for example, in the limitation of the number of members in a 
tutorial class. 

It is misleading, therefore, to seek to apply the standards 
of specialist education to adult education; it is equally mis- 
chievous—and of more real danger—to apply the standards and 
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methods of any one form of adult education to another form. 
There are those, for example, who see all pioneer work as a pre- 
liminary to tutorial work. There is a tendency to overshadow 
pioneer work in a rural area with the traditions of the tutorial 
class. Pioneer work is not a diluted form of the lecture-dis- 
cussion-and-written-work formula. It is an effort first to 
stimulate dormant capacity, and then to create modes of activity 
suitable for their expression. The standards of these forms of 
activity cannot be judged by their approximation to any other 
standards of academical* or extra-mural experience. Their 
value and their standards are of intrinsic worth. 

As the countryman struggles to understand a simple exposi- 
tion, or to frame his half-formed thoughts for discussion, or to 
con his lines, the value of the struggle is not commensurable in 
terms of the knowledge acquired, but rather in terms of the 
energies consumed, and the creations thereby engendered, 
eliciting sometimes still rarer perceptions, as “ by the magic 
hand of chance.” That this does happen we know from experi- 
ence,t but in spite of their importance, these manifestations 
cannot now be estimated, since it is impossible to pursue any 
inquiry into the standards of pioneer work without reference to 
the more general question of adult education, which warrants 
a more detailed analysis than may be attempted here. Such 
an analysis would indicate, however, that our standards cannot 
be based on types of syllabus, or on estimates of the effect of the 
work on any individual, but on the intensity of the effort, the 
“ disinterestedness of mind,” brought to bear by the group on 
its own directed activity. Our final criterion, most noble and 
significant of all, will be the nature of the expression of that 
activity—that it shall be so disciplined and controlled as to 
attain the very apotheosis of educational endeavour—that it 
shall be creative. 

These characteristics—though we cannot substantiate them 


* A specialist was approached to take a village group interested in Biology ; 
he replied, “‘ Frankly I am not in sympathy with that type of class. It is too 
superficial and vague. If I did the class I should insist on doing it all on zoo- 
logical material and should prefer to teach something of anatomy and physiology 
of animals only.” 

+ We recall the old woman, who could neither read nor write, nudging her 
neighbour violently at Rehearsal in the Copse on hearing the lines beginning, 
“I know a bank.” ‘I do luv ’ee,” she exclaimed ; then quickly, shy and con- 
fused, she rose from her log and trundled off to her job at the camp fire. 
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here—are, in varying degrees, manifest in all educational activity ; 
they distinguish the pioneer group struggling to comprehend a 
simple exposition, from the group merely “ listening-in”’ ; and 
the varying degrees of intensity and creativeness of effort alone 
differentiate the village activity from that of the advanced 
industrial group. 

If these characteristics are true of educational endeavour, 
then pioneer work in a small village is, in practice and purpose, 
educational. The countryman is as worthy as the townsman 
of the loftiest ambitions of adult education. 
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THE IDEA OF A MODERN UNIVERSITY 


By F. A. CAVENAGH, Professor of Education, University Coilege 
of Swansea 


‘““ UNIVERSITIES are likely to fail in their highest. obligations 
precisely to the extent that they assume irrelevant and distracted 
activities ’’ ; that may stand as the text of Dr. Abraham Flexner’s 
remarkable book, Universities, American, English, German.* It 
is a searching and provocative statement ; and this article is 
an attempt to consider briefly some of the issues that it raises. 
First let us see what Dr. Flexner regards as the true functions 
of the university. There are, he says, “‘ four major concerns : 
the conservation of knowledge and ideas ; the interpretation of 
knowledge and ideas; the search for truth; the training of 
students who will practise and ‘carry on.’’’ He admits that 
“education has other and important concerns,” but he holds 
that “ the university is only one of many educational enterprises. 
It has, in the general educational scheme, certain specific 
functions. Other agencies discharge or should discharge other 
functions.’”’ Now, that these four are the “ major concerns” 
of the university will be generally admitted to-day. There has 
never been any doubt about the first, nor indeed about the 
second if couched in vague terms—as we shall see, there can be 
considerable difference of opinion about the kind of “ interpreta- 
tion ’’ that a university may fittingly undertake. The “ search 
for truth,” again, if so worded, commands universal respect ; 
we have outgrown the prejudices of Newman and Pattison.t 

* Oxford University Press, 1930. (Pp. 380; 16s.) 

+ Newman’s view is well known: ‘‘ To discover and to teach are distinct 
functions ; they are also distinct gifts, and are not commonly found united in 
the same person. He, too, who spends his day in dispensing his existing know- 
ledge to all comers is unlikely to have either leisure or energy to acquire new.” 
He held accordingly that “ there are other institutions far more suited to act as 
instruments of stimulating inquiry and extending the boundaries 
of our knowledge, than a University. Such, for instance, are the literary and 
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Yet substitute the word “ research,’”’ and we are plunged into a 
chaos of conflicting claims, most of which Dr. Flexner himself 
violently repudiates. So, too, with the fourth concern. What 
is it that the students are to “practise and carry on’’? 
Obviously the work of the first three. But in practice universities 
are training men in varied and lowlier pursuits; the line of 
demarcation is hard to draw. It is plain that careful investigation 
is necessary before accepting Dr. Flexner’s dicta, especially as, 
measured by his standard, most of the present activities of 
English universities * are improper. 

On the subject of research little will here be said. Dr. 
Flexner’s book is filled largely with an exposure of what passes 
by that name in America; we on this side are saved from the 
worst absurdities by a certain sense of proportion, of humour 
indeed, and by lack of money. ‘“‘ The moment a real idea has 
been let loose,’ he writes, “the moment technique has been 
developed, mediocrity is jubilant; the manufacture of make- 
believe scienceflourishes.’’ In this country we keep, on the whole, 
to the well-established branches of learning; we have not the 
financial resources to found chairs and departments in highly 
specialized new-fangled subjects. Where such branches are let 
in, we tend to allow them diplomas only, not degrees.t But 
in spite of these precautions, are we entirely above reproach ? 
The blunder, now bitterly repented, of introducing the Ph.D. 
degree has led to an immense amount of misguided effort ; new 
topics have continually to be discovered, and many of them are 
new because they were never worth discovering. But apart from 


scientific ‘ Academies,’”’ etc. (The Idea of a University, 1852, Preface). (For 
Flexner’s views on the relation between Research Institutes and Universities, 
see his book, p. 31.) So, too, Mark Pattison: “‘ A professoriate has for its duty 
to maintain, cultivate, and diffuse extant knowledge. This is an everyday 
function which should not be confounded with the very exceptional pursuit of 

rosecuting researches or conducting experiments with a view to new discoveries ”’ 
TSuampellons for Academical Organisation, 1868, p. 171.) It is interesting to 
compare also the functions of a university unded in the Rectorial Addresses 
of J. S. Mill (St. Andrews, 1867) and Huxley (Aberdeen, 1874), and also Huxley’s 
address at Johns Hopkins (1876). 

* And, of course, still more those of American universities, which lie outside 
the re ~ of this article. 

+ Flexner (p. 235) mentions a number which he regards as ‘‘ wholly indefen- 
sible”; e.g., Higher Commercial Studies, Photographic Technology, Industrial 
Administration, wing, Domestic Science, Dyeing, Gas Engineering, Colour 
Chemistry, Glass Technology. ‘“‘ Equally short-sighted and absurd,” he 
considers courses in Librarianship, Journalism, Civic Design, and Automobile 
Engineering. 
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the quality of the dissertations,* many candidates have not 
reached a standard of general education that fits them to embark 
on original work ; they get to know (as the saying goes) “ more 
and more of less and less,” and emerge without that “ liberality ” 
which should result from any genuine university course. The 
same tendency to narrowness shows itself at a lower stage in the 
new universities ; the wider pass degree is discredited, and there 
is a scramble +t for Honours degrees by hundreds who have 
neither the ability nor the general background requisite for 
specialized studies. This limitation is in turn reflected in the 
schools, to the detriment of the Higher School Certificate and 
many scholarship examinations. Thus, indirectly and at second 
remove, “research” is responsible for many unwholesome 
symptoms of English higher education to-day. We are well 
aware of these evils} ; but the external criticism of Dr. Flexner 
is illuminating. 

We pass, then, to the question of “ training.” Here Dr. 
Flexner draws a distinction between university and “‘ secondary ” 
education, using the latter term in a sense peculiar to himself. 
The difference, he says, ‘‘ is the difference between maturity and 
immaturity. Secondary education involves responsibility of an 
intimate kind for the student, for the subject-matter that he 
studies, even for the way in which he works, lives, and conducts 
himself—for his manners, his morals, and his mind. The 
university has no such complicated concern. At the university 
the student must take chances—with himself, with his studies, 
with the way in which he works.” Thus at a stroke he cuts 
away the whole (or almost the whole) of the work done at the 
undergraduate stage—indeed, he uses the word undergraduate 
as practically synonymous with secondary. He censures the 
American and the provincial English universities, even Oxford 
and Cambridge (except for their Honours Schools §), for frittering 


* Flexner (p. 82) quotes an excellent remark of the late Professor Tout : 
“* The thesis, though a good servant, is a bad master, and the cult of the repeated 
thesis is sometimes a mistake.” 

¢ Increased, of course, by the condition of the Burnham scale, which pays a 
higher salary for a “‘ good’’ Honours degree—“‘ of all conceivable methods of 
regulating teachers’ salaries,’’ as Lord Eustace Percy says, “‘ this is assuredly the 
worst.” 

t See, e.g., the Report on Entrance Tests and Initial Degrees issued by the 
Association of University Teachers (The Universities Review, October, 1930). 

§ “The Cambridge or Oxford undergraduate working, for honours is 
undoubtedly doing some work that in America would belong to the graduate 
school, and in Germany to the university ’”’ (p. 277). 
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away their time and energy on work of sub-university standard. 
** Between the secondary school and a genuine university there 
remains a gap which for the time being the universities must 
bridge ’’ ; and he remarks elsewhere “ it will be years before the 
English secondary schools grow into institutions as solid and 
extensive as the Continental /ycée or Gymnasium.” 

This is indeed a serious charge, but it is no new one. We are 
used to hearing that English education cares more for character 
than for intellect; that (as Dibelius put it) our only ideal is the 
“‘ English gentleman,” that we are a nation of amateurs, and all 
the rest of it. It is true; but can we help it? Have we the 
slightest inclination to see our schools transformed into lycées 
or Gymnasien ?—or, at the bottom of our hearts, Oxford no 
longer a place for our “ young barbarians all at play”? It 
surely does not.need a die-hard to conclude that Dr. Flexner, 


. with all his insight, has not gauged our national make-up, when 


we read such a sentence as this: ‘‘ One wonders, not whether 
character and manners are unimportant, but whether like 
cleanliness or clear speech, they may not now be more or less 
taken for granted.’ It is simply not worth while countering such 
a statement ; and yet there is a sting in what follows. “ Persistent 
emphasis on what has been so strongly established as to be an 
obvious, essential, and characteristic national trait tends to 
distract attention from something else—the increased need of 
intelligence in the affairs of life—personal, political, social, 
economic.”’ The warning is timely ; but we shall have to work 
out our salvation, or, as is not impossible, to go to the wall, in 
our own way: no imitation of alien institutions will avail. 

So much for the larger question; but lesser reforms are 
urgent and are indeed being made. There is a growing tendency 
to regard the Higher School Certificate (rather than the Matricula- 
tion) as the normal test of admission to the new universities ; 
and it would be an undoubted advantage to relieve university 
staffs of the “ Intermediate’ year, since such work is quite 
certainly, in the ordinary sense of the word, secondary, By 
this means, there would be more chance of developing post- 
graduate work. which, as Dr, Flexner rightly says, is “ England’s 
most urgent educational need.’ He quotes damaging figures 
from the Report of the University Grants Commission. At 
Oxford, of 10,212 full-time students, 563 were doing advanced 
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work (212 registered for higher degrees); at Cambridge, of 
approximately 5,000 full-time students, the corresponding 
figures were 308 and 58. Manchester between 1882 and 1928 
“‘ conferred 2,932 B.A. degrees, 1,019 M.A.’s, 3,543 B.Sc. degrees, 
1,227 M.Sc. degrees, 143 D.Sc.’s, and 74 Ph.D.’s. These figures 
are significant, not because the number of advanced degrees is 
small, but because the disproportion shows that the teaching 
staff is too largely engaged in instruction.”” The trouble is not 
that these young people are wasting their time on character- 
formation, but that they do not continue their studies far enough : 
the majority ‘‘ get” their degree and are satisfied. They have, 
most of them, to earn their livings, and they could not afford, 
even if they wished, to stay on for post-graduate work. It 
must be admitted that the number of fellowships and other aids 
is inadequate ; and even fellowships, if they imply tutorships, 
fail largely to enable the holders to extend the bounds of know- 
ledge. The Department of Industrial and Scientific Research 
helps as far as it goes, but its funds are limited ; it is the post- 
graduate stage where endowment is most needed—a fact that 
should be constantly rubbed into millionaires and educational 
trusts. Here, too, Dr. Flexner’s criticism is salutary. And this 
leads on to another point. Of the students at Manchester * 
just referred to, he- says, “an excessive proportion become 
teachers. To be sure, teachers need to be educated. But a 
point is soon reached where a university is saturated with 
prospective teachers ; beyond that point, leisure and inclination 
for research suffer, and the university tends to deteriorate into 
a teacher-training establishment, though, of course, the right man 
will win through.” One cannot avoid the question, is the 
university the right place to train teachers? It is a delicate 
question for one whose job lies in such work, but it must not be 
run away from. 

The issue raised is very wide : it concerns all specific training, 
everything for which Dr. Flexner has coined the useful word 
“* ad-hoc-ness.”” He begins by laying down, with not unnatural 
hesitation, that “‘ of the professional faculties, a clear case can 
be made out for law and medicine,” apparently on the ground 
that historically these are ‘“ learned professions”; yet if the 
basis is to be historical, it is strange to find theology omitted 

* Manchester, of course, is taken as typical of all. 
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from the traditional trio. The average practitioner of no one 
of the three is noticeably learned to-day ; but that is beside the 
point. Flexner’s real case is that it is not the function of the uni- 
versity to train men as doctors or lawyers, but to expound medi- 
cine, surgery, or law; above all, to solve problems and pass on 
to fresh ones. There seems, indeed, no valid reason for excluding 
any profession from the general rule that universities should not 
undertake vocational training. Once admit tradition as a 
criterion, and you find yourself admitting or excluding subjects 
for reasons that are little more than sentimental. Modern life 
has evolved many professions as essential as those of medicine 
and law ; science has fought its way to an honoured position at 
every university : what are we to think of the professions that 
arise from its application? There can be no hard-and-fast 
line: each case must be decided on its merits; and in a con- 
servative country like England a new subject, unless by specific 
endowment, cannot easily force its way in. According to our 
personal interests and prejudices, we all approve, deplore, or 
deride various modern growths in English universities ; but we 
realize that they should be viewed with an open mind. Probably 
what we all feel is that, whilst the subject matters less than the 
treatment, certain subjects are more likely than others to be 
treated in the university spirit. ‘‘ Practical importance is not 
a sufficient title to academic recognition,’ Dr. Flexner well says ; 
“if that is the best that can be said, it is an excellent reason 
for exclusion.’”’ We must look rather for breadth of treatment, 
for the investigation of fundamental principles, which we may 
hope (without falling into the fallacy of formal training, which 
supposes that transfer must necessarily follow) will have their 
effect on the mind as a whole. From this point of view, there 
is no case for or against professional training in general: it all 
depends on the kind of training that is given. What, then, about 
the training of teachers? If it is no more than the turning out 
of men and women who can carry on efficiently in a classroom, 
then the university is no place for it; the work needs doing, 
but it should be done elsewhere.* Dr. Flexner does not commit 


* As an example of training which is emphatically below the level of a 
university may be given the following extract from the Report of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge, on the Training College for 
Schoolmasters, dated 16 June, 1930. (Camb. Univ. Reporter, 28 Oct., 1930) : 

“‘ The Committee further considered in detail the scope of the instruction, and, 
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himself about English university departments of Education. 
“ The subject,” he says, ‘‘ is nowhere seriously taken—perhaps 
not seriously enough.”’ (This statement might well be challenged ; 
but we can let it pass as a helpful criticism.) ‘‘ The provincial 
course is for three years identical with the ordinary academic 
course ; the fourth year is spent on the ‘ principles,’ ‘ methods,’ 
‘ psychology’ and ‘history’ of education— potted’ stuff, as 
I was told in one university. It is deficient on the practical side ; 
but leaving, as it does, something to intelligence and insisting 
on knowledge of subject-matter, it is, so far, preferable to 
American absurdities.” It must unfortunately be admitted that 
the exigencies of a one-year course are apt to lead to “ potted ”’ 
instruction, and, in addition, that the needs of schools under the 
reorganization of elementary education are constantly adding 
subjects (such as handicraft) in which the students must get 
some grounding during an already over-crowded year—subjects, 
by the way, which cannot possibly be regarded as suitable for the 
university. But this account omits the attempt that is generally 
made to give students some understanding of the philosophy of 
education, to set them thinking about those great problems that 
come fresh to every generation, and that no generation can finally 
solve. If much of the work is trivial and ad hoc, this side of it 
at least is worthy of the university ; and the quite considerable 
amount of post-graduate work in education suggests that the 


after hearing the opinions of the Training College Staff, and other educational 
experts, they came to the conclusion that the most valuable subjects for instruc- 
tion are Reading, Elocution, Discipline, and the teaching of Special Subjects. 

“The Committee devoted considerable attention to the question of instruction 
in the Principles of Education. They are definitely of the opinion that such 
instruction is an indispensable part of the training of teachers, and believe that 
it would be productive of the best results if it were given in the Easter Term of 
the fourth year. The students would then have had experience of teaching and 
be in a better position to profit by a course in theory. The Committee were 
also of the opinion that it would be desirable for the instruction to be based 
mainly upon the normal problems which occur in school life rather than upon 
a detailed course in theoretical Psychology. While admitting as an ideal that 
all teaching should be based upon sound psychological principles, the Committee 
believe that, as the time at the disposal of the students is extremely limited, and 
the science of Psychology is both vast and controversial, the less ambitious 
scheme is not only safer but more valuable. They consider that if, in a com- 
paratively brief course of training, great stress is laid upon psychological principles, 
there is a real danger of theories being accepted without being fully understood, 
and of students becoming doctrinaire teachers. The higher study of theoretical 
Psychology in relation to education would naturally be a function of a depart- 
ment of Education if established in the University in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission.” With the last sentence Dr. Flexner 
would no doubt agree. 
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training courses put students on the way of serious and sustained 
thought. It cannot be said that English research in Education 
has “ run into all kinds of excesses, all kinds of superficiality and 
immediacy, all kinds of ‘ rabbit paths’ ’’ ; but we must be careful 
lest it should. There is nothing sacrosanct about this subject 
to prevent its suffering from the lust of thesis-writing : statistics, 
tests, questionnaires, ill-digested psychologies of various schools, 
mere antiquarianism—have we kept clear of all the snares that 
these can set? It is for the university to safeguard balance and 
sanity ; and for this alone a department of Education would be 
justified. 

“ Atomistic training’’—in this phrase Dr. Flexner neatly 
sums up the faults of all types of professional courses. Give 
general principles, and leave the details to be worked out by 
intelligence and common sense: ‘“‘ The Lord,’ he quotes, 
“expects us to figure out a few things for ourselves.” Great 
originators have often been stimulating teachers; and the 
assumption seems to follow that a man who has a thorough grasp 
of his subject will therefore teach it well. Such a view is widely 
held in this country * ; the weaknesses of training are allowed to 
obscure its benefits. Too much and too little is expected of it 
-—too much on the practical side, too little on the theoretical. 
The Newcastle Commission stated the truth as far back as 1862 : 
“It is a common mistake to forget that the students on leaving 
the training college are only beginning their profession, and that 
thorough skill can only be obtained by practice. A training 
college can be expected to give its pupils only the power of learning 
their business. It cannot give actual proficiency in it.” If 
undue stress be laid (as by the Cambridge Syndics) on practice, 
then the general level of practice is not likely to improve: ‘‘a 
practical man,” as Disraeli said in another connection, “is a man 
who practises the blunders of his predecessors,’’ A course of 
training can put students who possess the requisite intelligence 
on the way to make progress for themselves ; specific teaching 
ability, it is true, goes far, but ultimately general intelligence, the 


* To quote again from the reactionary Cambridge Report : 

“ The Committee also desire to record their opinion that it would be most 
regrettable if a course at a Training College was made indispensable for registra- 
tion as a teacher. They feel that, if such a policy were adopted, the teaching 
profession would lose many valuable recruits, and they are not prepared to 
subscribe to the dogma that no one can teach efficiently without being trained.”’ 
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“g factor,” is what tells—and the trouble is that not every one 
who achieves a degree has much of it. The less intelligent, like 
the more intelligent, benefit from training; but the question 
remains unanswered whether the university is the right place 
for them. Does their gain compensate for the university’s loss 
in time and energy ? 

For it is all a matter of relative values—as is everything that 
comes under Dr. Flexner’s heading of ‘ service activities.’’ As 
compared with America, we indulge in few of these. To us 
“extension” does not mean correspondence courses, boosted 
by publicity campaigns like patent pills* ; and our faculties of 
commerce are cautious and respectable. Dr. Flexner is not 
unsympathetic towards our conception of Adult Education. 
“ The extension, extra-mural, and tutorial courses, offered by the 
provincial as well as the ancient universities, avoid the narrow, 
practical, ad hoc character of much of this work in America. The 
courses are educational ; they deal with subjects of intellectual 
and cultural importance—economics, medieval and modern 
history, political science, literature, industrial history, and 
sociology,{ like the external side of the University of- London. 
The students do not appeal to the universities for help in their 
trades or vocations ; nor do the English universities traffic in 
the trivial. The English worker wants to use his leisure to get 
away from the limitations of his daily grind.” That is a very 
fair summary: our work is not vocational, and its standards are 
constantly watched by inspectors of the Board of Education 
and visiting members of Joint Committees ; in particular, Tutorial 
Classes are expected to aim high.{ But, continues Dr. Flexner, 
“as the universities under discussion develop on the university 
side’ (as contrasted with their secondary school work), ‘‘ these 
service activities will perhaps be otherwise cared for; they will 
obtain their own congenial type of organization and administra- 
tion ; but for the time being they do not lower the dignity or 


* These are further condemned as profit-making concerns. English univer- 
sities on the whole lose money by their extra-mural activities ; but they are not 
above making a considerable revenue out of school examinations, some of which 
(in the + Enis at least) have been definitely harmful. 

list is, of course, incomplete. 

{ The Board’s regulation, modified from former unwise flamboyance, now 
states that where the subject of the Course is such as to make the standard of 
University work in Honours a possible aim, the Course must be planned to 
reach, within the limits of the subject, that standard. 
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pervert the object of the institution. University extension 
tutorial classes” (he has not quite mastered our complex termino- 
logy, and who can blame him?) “are in a sense temporary 
devices ; they cannot permanently take the place of a sound 
national educational system. Neither England nor America 
possesses such a system; the English universities, unlike the 
American universities, have tried to bridge the gap honestly, 
soundly, and without regard to pecuniary profit.” What such 
a system would be like, he does not say, though he mentions as 
“ profoundly significant ’’ Coleg Harlech, an institution which 
has close personal ties with the University of Wales but forms 
no part of it. But the question (no new one, of course) is again 
raised, is the university justified in undertaking extra-mural 
work? To Dr. Flexner, though he does not actually say so, the 
very word would be a contradiction in terms ; he would dissent 
from the recommendation of the 1922 Royal Commission on 
Oxford and Cambridge that “‘ extra-mural work must be definitely 
accepted as part of the normal work of the University,” from all 
the doctrines that Lord Haldane so persistently advocated, and 
from the findings of the Report on The Tutor in Adult Education. 
We have, in fact, advanced so far along the road that we cannot 
regard extra-mural activities as in any sense temporary devices : 
for good or evil they are here tostay. But that does not meet Dr. 
Flexner’s theoretical objection. If secondary work is not the 
real function of the university, then a fortiori extension work is 
not. Yet is this quite fair? Much adult educational work 
is of low academic standard; but on the whole such work is 
increasingly left to the W.E.A. and other voluntary organizations. 
Nor is it only a question of standards. The adult is necessarily 
more mature than the school child; he has usually had more 
experience than the undergraduate, and often, indeed, more than 
his university tutor. He comes, ideally (for there are many 
motives, conscious and unconscious, in human life), from a 
disinterested desire to learn. He answers, in short, most of Dr. 
Flexner’s tests for the genuine university student ; at his best, 
he lacks only academic knowledge. 

There is, however, a further objection. Such work consumes 
far more time and energy than internal teaching* ; there are 


* The Tutors’ Association found it necessary to conduct in their Bulletin a 
discussion on the best food (and drink) for a harassed tutor to consume on 
returning from his class. 
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wearisome journeys, late hours, and the strain of undergoing a 
protracted and often delightfully irrelevant heckling. Must not 
all this adversely affect the tutor’s work, both as teacher and 
investigator ? The answer is, of course, both yes and no. You 
cannot be doing research on the evening that you take a tutorial 
class, and you are often too tired to do much for several evenings ; 
it is no use arguing from the supermen who have been and are 
workers in the movement, On the other hand, there is no finer 
discipline for the university teacher ; he not only learns how to 
make himself clear, but he realizes that authority, which his 
academic students usually accept lying down, is not enough. 
Adult students are not impressed by the names of Burke, or 
Matthew Arnold, or Freud (Karl Marx, of course, is different) ; 
they are not content to assimilate the opinions of recognized 
authorities, but seek (often on insufficient basis) to form their 
ewn conclusions. Thus the tutor is forced to think harder than 
he has perhaps ever done before; he finds out both his own 
limitations, and the almost insurmountable strength of human 
prejudice, 

Thus, on the whole, for those at least who are fitted tempera- 
mentally for the work, some external teaching is an advantage,* 
In practice the amount is limited; and the solution of the 
difficulty lies in employing full-time tutors for the bulk of the 
work. We have, indeed, made in this way some approach towards 
the separate organization of extra-mural activities that Dr, 
Flexner desires, though, of course, the control remains with the 
universities. That means a fair amount of time to be given up 
by members of the Joint Committee; and nothing can sap 
energy worse than long meetings. Committees have long been 
the curse of universities—one remembers Mark Pattison’s 
outburst tf; and we are now so democratic that nothing can 
happen without a committee. Still, the work of the Joint 
Committees on Tutorial Classes is certainly justified by its 


* It would be dishonest not to add that the salary is usually an inducement 
to the not over-paid lecturer. 

+ Writing of Oxford in 1883, he says: ‘‘ The men of middle age seem, after 
they reach thirty-five or forty, to be struck with an intellectual palsy, and betake 
themselves, no longer to port, but to the frippery work of attending boards and 
negotiating some phantom of legislation, with all the importance of a cabinet 


council—belli simulacra cientes. Then they give each other dinners, where they 
assemble again with the comfortable assurance that they have earned their 
ree relaxation by the fatigues of the morning’s committee.” (Memoirs, 
p. 89). 
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results: it is neither trivial nor unnecessary. Another means 
of lightening the burden of the university teacher in extra-mural 
work is the broadcast lecture, though it is doubtful, when all is 
said and done, whether a course of wireless lectures, with all 
that it entails, is any lighter than the ordinary class. But the 
possibilities are obviously great, and the technique is gradually 
being worked out. 
There remains, however, a fundarnental difference between 
Dr. Flexner’s concept of the university and that of, let us say, 
most readers of this Journal. To them, anything that will 
alleviate donnishness, that will bring the modern university into 
contact with the world, so that its influence may permeate (to 
use Lord Haldane’s favourite word) the community, is to the 
good. They will judge that Dr. Flexner’s ideal of the university 
is too remote, too dehumanized ; it is only fair to add that he 
protests against such an interpretation*; but so it will strike 
most English readers. And, apart from that, we feel that his 
criticisms leave us rather in the air; if the university is not to 
undertake such and such functions, what is to take its place ? 
Are we to have a multiplicity of institutions for special training ? 
If so, who is to run them, and would they not lose by being 
divorced from the university more than it would gain? There 
are never many people living who can engage in the highest type 
of academic work ; the university can surely find room for more 
than these. Indeed, it adds to its own value by giving a home 
to varied sorts of mind ; in its house there are many mansions. 
In his courteous and well-informed criticism of English univer- 
sities Dr. Flexner has perhaps overlooked the fundamental fact 
about them, that they are living and spiritual societies. 
* “ No fear that he will be dehumanized. What could be more i 
more intimate, more personal, more co-operative than the relations between the 


great Continental masters and their disciples during the best part of the 
nineteénth century ? ’’ (p. 8). 
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THE SELECTION OF ADULT UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


By TERENCE YOUNG 


It is perhaps useful to indicate the lines upon which I have 
approached this problem. As an adult University student and 
secretary of an association of similar students, I am naturally 
interested in matters such as the adequacy of grants, the period of 
the scholarship, University entrance examinations, etc. There 
have been many discussions on these questions, but they 
have all seemed very unsatisfactory, mainly because people do 
not seem to have very clear ideas why scholarships should be 
given. 

It is essential that people should agree about the object or 
objects in granting adult scholarships before they consider the 
method of selecting scholarship-holders. It is no less necessary 
although rather less obvious, if they are to have opinions about 
University entrance examinations, or to deal with such questions 
as the adjustment of college and University regulations to suit 
the needs of adult students, the amounts of grant or the future 
of adult students. It may be considered that the purposes for 
which scholarships should be given would be adequately served 
by a special two-years course, in which case the question of 
entrance examination and of many regulations, do not arise. 
Similarly, it may be considered that adult students should go 
back to their old jobs, in which case only those people would be 
selected who could work at their jobs during vacations and 
return to them after their University careers. Then, detailed 
policies regarding the future of adult students would not arise 
and the question of amounts of grants simplified. I shall there- 
fore have to deal with the reasons for granting scholarships first 
of all. 

The method I am going to use is to assume that there is a 
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national scholarship granting committee with limited funds, not 
tied to any particular University, and to consider what the 
composition of the selection committee should be and the policy 
_ they should adopt towards their students if they give scholarships 
for each of several reasons. Later on, I shall outline what I 
consider to be the combination of reasons for which scholarships 
should be given, with a policy for the resultant questions of the 
composition of the committee, kinds of scholarships and other 
concomitant matters. 

There seem to be four broad reasons which people have given 
for granting scholarships to adult working-class people. I have 
heard it advocated that University scholarships should be given— 


1. To those who show exceptional interest in the subject 
they are studying in a class and want the opportunity to extend 
their knowledge. 

2. To those who possess exceptional ability and who should 
therefore be given the opportunity to make the most use of their 
capacities. 

3. In order that an adequate supply of good reliable 
ex-student tutors should be obtained for the Adult Education 
Movement. 

4. In order that a number of the key people in the Labour 
Movement should be University trained. 


Of course, people may, and do, advocate the granting of 
scholarships for a combination or a confusion of more than one of 
the reasons. These four do not exhaust the list of possible or 
even advocated reasons, but several of the more important of the 
latter which I have omitted in the above, I shall distinguish as 
in the nature of qualifications or limitations of the main four 
reasons. 

* * * * 

Now let us consider what should happen if this national 
scholarship-granting committee were to give additional educa- 
tional facilities to those students who showed exceptional interest 
in the subject they are studying, and solely on that ground. 

This reason is fairly widely held in the Workers’ Educational 
Association and arises directly from their traditional point of 
view regarding adult education. The latter envisages working 
men who in their spare time want to study various subjects, 
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purely because they are interested in them. Such subjects must 
definitely be non-vocational, 7.¢. have no relation to the work the 
person is engaged upon and should not lead to a different or a 
better job, or, at least, not be consciously studied for that object. 
Such study, so the theory goes, should lead to a greater interest 
in the general world around and would in time evolve a higher 
level of culture amongst working people. It was for that object 
that Universities in the first place provided Extension Lectures, 
and later, Tutorial Classes. The working-man is considered to 
be thirsting for knowledge, and the University responded to the 
demand for education for education’s sake. Thus is explained the 
insistence that there should be no system of examination in 
connection with Tutorial and W.E.A. classes, and herein is 
practically the sole justification for most of the classes in existence 
to-day—classes in literature, political history, music and natural 
sciences, 

It follows that there will be a number of people for whom 
Tutorial Classes will not be sufficient. Their interest in one 
particular subject or group of related subjects requires something 
more: and that is a reason for granting scholarships to Universi- 
ties. It follows naturally and logically that whatever the form 
of the scholarship, the study should be of a strictly non-vocational 
nature. Such students should return to their old occupations 
and, to mix my metaphors, would become nuclei in an ever- 
spreading sea of culture. 

This general idea about adult education is rather easy to 
ridicule nowadays, but although it does not seem to me to be the 
primary function of the Workers’ Educational Association to 
provide such education, it is definitely the work of other voluntary 
organizations undertaking adult education. Amateurs and 
associations interested in various branches of knowledge, entomo- 
logy, botany, archeology, etc., have contributed a remarkable 
amount to their respective sciences. Adult Education has 
produced equally desirable results, but they are not so obvious 
or spectacular. 

Before granting full-time scholarships, it would seem that 
my national committee could help quite substantially those 
students whe required more knowledge. They could give book 
grants and grants to enable the students to receive private 
tuition for two or three hours a week by a competent person. 
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Those whose interest requires still further satisfaction can be 
divided into two classes—those who could return to their old 
jobs if they left them for a period and those unable to do so. 
Included in the latter would be those persons who are employed 
in jobs the tenure of which is not fixed and whose skill. would 
deteriorate rapidly if they were away from their work for a time. 
Only those who could return to their jobs should be eligible for 
scholarships, and all candidates should have completed a Tutorial 
Class unless such a class was not available. 

The Committee to decide the awards should contain a high 
proportion of Tutorial Class Tutors. Reports from tutors, 
written work and any other evidence should be examined, and a 
personal interview with one of the Committee, acquainted with 
the subject, would help considerably. I must emphasize that 
exceptional interest is the only test—work for particular move- 
ments, general knowledge and general ability should not be taken 
into account. A degree course for the successful candidate is 
not only unnecessary but, in view of the non-vocational nature 
of the scholarship, undesirable also. A short course is preferable 
to a long one in order that the student can go back to his work 
without much difficulty or readjustment. Special courses théré- 
fore should be arranged at Universities or mnon-university 
residential colleges, to suit the needs, intelligence and knowledge 
of each student and should normally be for one or two years. 
Grants should cover term-time expenses adequately, but students 
would be expected to work at their jobs during vacations. It 
will be noted that neither the question of University entrance 
examinations nor the question of after-career arises. 

For those who exhibit equal interest, but not eligibility, 
other facilities should be granted by the Committee. Most of 
the local Universities have evening courses, and grants to enable 
selected students who are within easy distance to attend special 
courses could be made. For others, there still remains the 
provision of private tuition. 


* * * * 


Now I propose to consider the problems facing the National 
Committee if they granted scholarships to people showing 
exceptional ability. This reason implies that there are, dotted 
amongst the working class, people with first-class brains living 
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and working in uncongenial surroundings. If these people were 
properly trained, and freed from financial worry, they would 
become valuable assets to the community. It also implies that 
the net of ordinary scholarships to the University is either 
inadequate, or defective, or that certain persons develop their 
latent intelligence much later in life than the normal human 
being. If the former implication is correct, then we may expect 
the provision of scholarships on the ground of exceptional ability 
to be less and less necessary in the future. In so far as the latter 
is correct, a certain number of scholarships will always be 
desirable. 

In this case, the Committee should preferably consist of one 
or more psychologists capable of detecting first-class intelligence. 
I mean by intelligence, innate general ability with perhaps a bent 
in one direction. It has no connection with the amount of 
knowledge a person has about things or his capacity for speaking, 
reading or writing. I do not know whether psychologists have 
got methods of classifying the intelligence of people sufficiently 
accurately to determine whether, if people get above a certain 
standard in the test, they can be reasonably expected to obtain 
first-class honours in a University examination or not. Such 
tests would at least be very useful guides, and I consider that a 
small committee of psychologists, sympathetic with the work, 
would be the most competent group of people to select from 
amongst applicants those with first-class brains. Ordinary 
University dons, used to judging people with a fairly uniform 
background of knowledge, and then only after a number of super- 
visions, would find it very difficult to detect the degree of innate 
ability. Representatives of working-class organizations would 
not have even that amount of experience. 

The field from which candidates are drawn could be wide 
or narrow, and it would perhaps be advisable to regulate the 
extent by the number of scholarships available. For example, 
if the field were limited to third year Tutorial Class students and 
there were six scholarships available, there might only be three 
candidates who had first-class brains. The field could be extended 
to cover all W.E.A. students. 

Now the scholarship holders would have varying degrees of 
previous general education and all would Le more or less at a 
disadvantage as compared with the ordinary “fresher.” The 
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Committee should therefore arrange a special course for each 
student in order that by the time he commenced his degree course, 
he would be able to read and write easily and have the necessary 
minimum knowledge preparatory for the course. These special 
‘courses could be arranged at Universities or non-university 
residential colleges. For example, for the purposes of the 
Cambridge History Tripos—English grammar, precis-writing and 
essay writing, and a fairly good knowledge of general English 
history, would probably be the minimum essential requirements. 
Mature matriculation examination for a University might very 
well consist of a test in these minimum essential requirements 
varied for each subject. 

The scholarship holders would be able to select their subjects 
within limits. For example, if the Committee discovered a special 
aptitude for science in a student, his choice would be limited to 
the sciences. When the subject had been selected, the Committee 
would send the student, after the preparatory course, to the 
University providing the best degree course. 

Grants should be adequate to cover all term-time and vacation 
expenditure of the student and, where necessary, maintenance 
for his family. 

If the selection had been correct, the question of after 
career would solve itself—most people with first-class degrees 
have no difficulty in obtaining jobs afterwards or research 
scholarships at the University. The Committee should reserve 
the power to withdraw the Scholarship at any time if there was 
sufficient evidence that the student would not attain a first-class 
standard through lack of effort on his part. If the selection had 
been defective, the student should be allowed to take his degree 
and the Committee should help him to obtain a suitable job. 


* * * * * 


The third of the main reasons which I have distinguished is 
that scholarships should be granted in order that an adequate 
supply of good reliable ex-student tutors should be obtained 
for the Adult Education Movement. There is a considerable 
discussion of the problem arising from this in the report, ‘‘ The 
Tutor in Adult Education,” but it is not very helpful for the 
purpose of this article. 

I am going to consider a scheme for the provision of ex-student 
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tutors for classes connected with the W.E.A.—tutorial classes, 
one-year classes and terminal courses. Schemes on very similar 
lines could easily be drafted for other organizations. 

What is it that is required of a Tutorial Class Tutor? First 
of all, he must have knowledge of, sympathy with, and if possible, 
experience of, working-class life. It is also desirable that he 
should be fairly intimately connected with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association so that he understands its aims and can forward 
its objects, It is on these two requirements that the peculiar 
case for ex-student tutors rests. Then, he should possess teaching 
ability and a reasonably good academic knowledge. A similar 
set of requirements is necessary for a one-year class or a terminal 
course tutor, except that the first two are of even more 
importance and that the standard of knowledge need not be so 
high. 

The next question to settle is the method of testing and 
placing the candidates for scholarships. by my national committee, 
in view of the complications of four necessary attributes instead 
of one as in the two previous cases. Let us assume that part of 
the scholarships given are for the training of Tutorial Class Tutors 
and part for shorter course lecturers. I will deal with the former 
first. 

It is generally recognized that the work of a tutor is to make 
people more interested mm a subject and to stimulate them to 
read and write on matters connected with it. If the tutor has 
done this side of his work well, it is not essential that the informa- 
tion he gives should be absolutely accurate or that he should 
possess a very original mind. Academic qualifications above a 
certain minimum are therefore practically unimportant, although 
the minimum should be fairly high. I suggest for Tutorial Class 
Tutors that the standard of a second-class honours degree at 
Cambridge is a reasonable minimum. 

I propose that part of the national scholarship granting 
committee should consist of psychologists whose work it would be 
to select from the candidates those whom they consider would be 
able to obtain a second-class, at least, in an honours degree 
examination. From this short list, the students would be 
selected for reasons other than their ability to pass examinations 
and, as members of the selecting committee, the psychologists 
would cease to function. 
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The other three requirements : 


(a) Teaching ability ; 
() Working-class experiences ; 
(c) Connection with the W.E.A, 


should, I think, be weighted in the ratio of 50: 25: 25, and each 
requirement tested by special groups of people separately. 
Some system of marking could be arranged and the final order of 
the short list would emerge. 

To test teaching ability, people appointed by the Tutors’ 
Association or some University Extra-Mural Staff Tutors and 
Directors of Study would constitute a competent group. 

To test working-class experience, representatives from, say, 
the Trade Union Congress, General Council and the Co-operative 
Union would inquire into each candidate’s record of membership 
and work for various working-class organizations. 

To test sympathy with the W.E.A. representatives from that 
body would inquire into each candidate’s record of work for the 
movement. 

The testing of teaching ability seems to present the main 
difficulties, and I will now suggest a solution. I think the national 
scholarship granting committee or the special group for testing 
this requirement, should keep an eye on the ex-student tutor 
from the moment of his conception, figuratively speaking, to his 
maturity. For example, tutors in tutorial classes should 
encourage students to read papers during the third year. Tutors 
would then be asked to nominate members of their classes who 
would like to do some sort of lecttiring work and whom the tutors 
considered might become good tutors. The national scholarship 
granting committee would then make a grant to enable such 
petsons to attend a course for lecturers, such as that at Holybrook 
House, Reading. If attendance for a month at a summer school 
is impossible, shorter coutses at ordinary summer schools and/or 
special evening courses could be arranged. During the following 
year, students who had passed through the course satisfactorily, 
would be expected to give a number of single lectures for the 
W.E.A., and perhaps take one or more short non-grant-earning 
courses. Such persons would then be eligible to become candidates 
for the scholarships, and there would be a reasonable amount of 
evidence accumulated to test their teaching abilities. 
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For the selected students, special courses would then be 
arranged at Universities or non-University residential colleges 
in order that they can acquire the necessary minimum essential 
knowledge for the degree course they are going to undertake. 
A special entrance examination to test such knowledge would be 
quite justifiable. 

Grants should be adequate to cover allterm-time and vacation 
expenses and maintenance grants for families where necessary. 
When a place in intermediate examinations, lower than a second 
class, is obtained and attributable to the individual rather than 
to faulty selection, the scholarship granting committee should 
reserve the right to withdraw the scholarship. 

In the report, “The Tutor in Adult Education,” it was 
suggested that there should be a year’s post-graduate training 
course for prospective tutorial class tutors. I am rather inclined 
to the opinion that everything that can be taught about tutorial 
class teaching, can be done quite comfortably in a month. I 
therefore suggest a special month’s training course for such 
graduates. 

But coupled with that, I suggest that the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association should provide a number of tutor-organizer- 
ships of about £120 per year, to give the opportunity for acquiring 
the necessary experience. These positions should be held for a 
maximum of two years only. The holders would be given several 
terminal courses or one-year classes and perhaps a tutorial class 
(the payment for them would be an addition to their salaries), 
and expected to help in the general organizing and lecturing work 
of the district. At the end of the two years they would be 
eligible for positions of staff tutors or they could be guaranteed 
a sufficient number of classes to make up a tolerable income. 

I suggest also that the number of scholarships given should 
be equal to the number of tutor-organizerships falling vacant 
when the students left the University. This would solve the 
problem of after-careers. 

Now I turn to the other part of the provision made by the 
national scholarship granting committee for prospective tutors 
of one-year and terminal classes. I think that the selection should 
be exactly on the same lines as for the other part of the scholar- 
ships, except that the minimum examination-passing standard 
of the psychologists would be lower and that organizing ability 
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should also be taken into account. This is important because it is 
practically impossible in most parts of the country to make up a 
reasonable income from non-tutorial classes. 

There are a number of tutor organizers with a guaranteed 
salary in rural areas and for special purposes in urban areas, 
where it is not necessary for the appointed person to take tutorial 
classes. The term of office is usually three years, but the holder 
can reasonably expect either an extension or some other job in the 
W.E.A., ¢.g. a district secretary’s job. It would be possible, 
aithough rather difficult, to arrange that the number of scholar- 
ships of the kind I am now considering should be limited to the 
number of these tutor-organizerships falling vacant when the 
students finish their courses. A vacancy could be left open or 
could be temporarily filled by a budding tutorial class tutor. 

The number of scholarships open under this particular 
scheme will be very limited, and I therefore propose to consider 
the provision of scholarships to people qualified to take short 
grant-earning courses who are not going to teach as a full-time 
job. 

Before I do that, there are several things that require to be 
cleared up. In the first place, organizing ability should be 
weighted as equal to that of teaching ability, 7.c. an additional 
weight of fifty, and the W.E.A., Trade Union and Co-operative 
Union representatives jointly, would probably be the most 
competent group to examine the evidence of organizing work done 
for the W.E.A. and other working-class organizations. 

As the tutor-organizerships, which I am suggesting should 
be reserved for this kind of student, are in backward areas, it 
would be most useful if the course taken at the University or 
elsewhere could be as wide as possible. For example, a Cambridge 
ordinary degree course would be preferable to the more specialized 
honours degree course. The psychologists’ standard for minimum 
academic ability could be a second-class in an ordinary degree 
examination or its equivalent. It is not very necessary that the 
course should lead to a degree or that it should last for more than 
two years. There would also be very little need for a preliminary 
course to a degree course as in the other scheme. 

The case for ex-student tutors for the shorter grant-earning 
courses is even greater than that for tutorial classes. In addition, 
the demand for shorter courses is very much higher. But 
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the provision I have so far contemplated is extremely small. 
Additional provision might therefore be made for those who would 
make good tutors for short grant-earning classes and who could 
get leave of absence for a year or so from their work. Special 
courses should be made available for them at Universities or 
non-University residential colleges and grants to cover all term- 
time expenses should be given. Such students would be able to 
take classes as part-time work. There is still a further category 
of people who would make equally good tutors, but for whom a 
full-time course at a University would not be possible. Evening 
courses at nearby Universities or even special tuition by Staff 
Tutors could be arranged by the national scholarship-grahting 
committee to meet their needs. 


* * * 


New I come to my fourth and last reason for granting 
scholarships. 

Many of the post-war supporters of the Workers’ Educational 
Association have a point of view regarding the purpose of the 
provision for adult education, which the movement makes, 
different from that which I have expanded earlier on. . That is, 
that the education supplied should be such that it will make 
students more competent workers in the movement—Trade 
Union, Co-operative or Labour-—to which they belong. It is the 
declared object of the Workers’ Educational Trade Union 
Committee. This viewpoint considers that University education, 
in the form of Tutorial Classes, ete., will fit full-time and voluntary 
workers in the Labour Movement to do their work more efficiently 
and bring the New Social Order so many years nearer. It would 
seem to follow naturally that the provision of full-time scholarships 
for workers in the Labour Movement would be welcomed. Such 
a welcome, I am afraid, would not be very general, because of the 
definite, although vague, mistrust of Universities and of direct 
University training, which is widespread in the Movement. 

In fact, I have heard this reason for granting scholarships 
put forward in rather a different way, mainly by University 
people. Their argument runs that for hundreds of years 
Universities have served the State and the Church by supplying 
trained leaders for both. There has arisen during the twentieth 
century a powerful party, the dominant part of which has escaped 
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University training. The majority of Labour Members of 
Parliament are recruited from the Trade Union Movement, and 
if the Universities could have a hand in the training of key people 
in the latter, they would have filled in a gap in their work for 
the State. 

Although, if it were put in that form to the Trades Union 
Congress, the argument would confirm their worst suspicions, I 
think there is a good deal in it. I think it would be highly 
desirable if Labour M.P.s and Trade Union leaders were to 
receive a training in economics or the social sciences in general. 

Now, if people, able to profit by a University education, 
who had done a considerable amount of work for the Trade 
Union Movement, were given scholarships, there is every proba- 
bility, that they would be unable to secure any sort of full-time 
work in the movement. It would be a disadvantage to ‘have a 
degree rather than an advantage. They would lose “ touch” 
during their course and part of the suspicion attaching to the 
University would fall upon them. 

It therefore seems to me that, if scholarships given for this 
reason are to fulfil their objects, they should only be open to those 
persons recommended by the Trades Union Congress General 
Council, who have been guaranteed by that body or one of its 
constituents, definite jobs as organizers or administrators after 
their University careers. People already in the employ of a Trade 
Union could be granted leave of absence. A similar scheme 
could be arranged for other parts of the working-class movement. 

Such arrangements would be rather difficult although, I 
think, not impossible. A beginning might be made in the Trade 
Union Movement by an approach to those Unions attached to the 
Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee. A hopeful 
sign is that a number of Unions give grants to members who 
attend Universities or Ruskin and also, of course, the General 
Council, Trade Union Congress, is represented on the Extra- 
Mural Board of Cambridge and Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 
of Oxford. A scheme arranged with the Co-operative Movement 
should perhaps be confified to the educational and _ political 
side. 

The work of my national scholarship granting committee 
would be limited to the selection of the more able persons from 
the nominations, if sufficient candidates were forthcoming, and 
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to the arrangement of courses in the social sciences suitable 
to their needs and capabilities. 

Grants should be adequate to cover term-time expenses. 
If possible arrangements should be made with the organization 
to which a student is attached for full-time paid employment in 
it during vacations, or a grant could be made to enable the student 
to do voluntary work for the movement. None of the courses 
need be degree courses and two years would in most cases be 
sufficient. 

Again, it will be noted, the question of after-careers does not 
arise. 

A similar sort of scheme could perhaps be arranged in 
connection with the various bodies providing adult education, 
for full-time workers, secretaries, administrators and organizers, 
who do not need to teach as part of their work. 


* * * * * 


I think, by this time, the general principles by which I 
consider my national scholarship granting committee should be 
actuated, have emerged. 

1. Clear-cut reasons for granting scholarships are absolutely 
essential. If the scholarship committee consists of people with 
differing ideas of the purpose of the scholarships, nothing but 
confusion can result. The selection will be muddled, nobody 
will be able to tell whether the scheme has been successful or not, 
and worst of all the students selected are likely to suffer. If more 
than one reason for granting scholarships should appeal to a 
committee, then part of their resources should be definitely 
allocated for each purpose, and there should be a special selection 
committee for each kind. On any other basis, the selection 
will be warped. 

2. The composition of the selection committee should be 
that most appropriate for the purpose of the scholarship. What- 
ever the nature of the organization providing the scholarships, 
the function of selection should be handed over to an expert 
committee. Each person on the committee should take part in 
the selection only to test those attributes of the candidates of 
which he is competent to judge. There is, therefore, no case for 
the representation of interested’ organizations, as such, on 
selection committees. 
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3. Only those attributes of a candidate strictly relevant to 
the purpose of a scholarship should be considered. For example, 
work for any particular movement should only be taken into 
account if experience of, and sympathy with, that movement is 
necessary for the purpose of the scholarship or if organizing 
ability or teaching experience has to be tested. Again, ability 
to mix with ordinary undergraduates, if taken into account, is 
liable to destroy the value of the selection to some degree. A man 
with a family should have the same opportunity of obtaining a 
scholarship as a single man. A man from an area where the local 
authority gives no grant should be on an equal footing with a 
man from an area where the local authority gives a large grant. 
Age is a factor which ought perhaps to be taken into account. 
A reasonable minimum age limit would be about twenty-three, 
and for some kinds of scholarships, an upper age limit could be 
fixed. These age limits should, however, be definitely indicated 
in the advertisements for applicants. 

4. The course arranged should be that most appropriate 
for the needs of the student and the purpose of the scholarship. 
The subject should be studied in the University giving the best 
facilities, e.g. economics at London or Cambridge, and the length 
of the course will depend upon the reason behind the selection. 
A committee would not have to decide whether to give a large 
number of scholarships of short duration or a few degree courses. 
It is obviously desirable that the committee should not be tied to 
any one University. 

5. The grant in each case should be adequate. By this 
I mean that the scholarship committee should guarantee to each 
student an income sufficient for his needs on a moderate scale— 
part of the money will of course come from other sources, local 
authorities, educational trusts, etc. I suggest that payment 
should be made under the following heads :— 

(a) Initial allowance—a grant to cover clothes, trunks, 
bed-linen, crockery, etc. It would be higher if the student lived 
away from home than at home, and would be higher if he lived in 
University lodgings or in College than in a hostel. 

(b) The scholarship committee should pay all charges, 
which vary from student to student, even within a University, 
but over which students have no control. University and Coilege 
fees, rent of rooms, attendance, hall dinners, etc., are examples 
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of items which come under this category at any particular 
University. 

(c) An equal grant for students at each University should 
be made to cover the remainder of term-time expenditure on a 
moderate scale. The amount of this grant would vary from 
University to University and would differ in respect of students 
who lived in college or lodgings from those who lived at home, 
but who attended the same University. The grant should be 
sufficient to enable students to enter moderately into the social 
life of the University (if such exists), to join societies, entertain 
friends, join in games, etc. Small additional grants should be 
available if a reasonable case is put forward by a student for them. 
In practice, I feel sure that it would be fairly easy to define such 
“ expenditure on a moderate scale.” 

(d) Unless for the purpose of the scholarship, students are 
expected to work during vacations, grants should be made to 
cover vacation expenditure. Students who are reading for an 
honours degree course should be placed on exactly the same footing 
as the ordinary undergraduate as far as is humanly possible. 
A “basic ’”’ vacation grant would cover the reasonable expenses 
of a man living with his family for the two short vacations and for 
part or all of the long vacation. A student might be justifiably 
expected to do some sort of paid work during the latter period. 
Additional grant should be made available to those students 
who can make a good case for it (who have to live in lodgings 
during vacations, for example), and perhaps to enable students 
who need languages for their degrees, to be abroad. 

(ec) Allowances should be made to the families of students, 
where necessary, sufficient to maintain them in at least as good a 
standard as before the University period. In cases of hardship 
it would be desirable to raise it. 

In every case, women should be treated on exactly the same 
terms as men. They should certainly not receive lower incomes 
merely because they are women. 

I think a national scholarship granting committee would have 
to reconcile itself to providing incomes higher than many other 
kinds of scholarships to ordinary undergraduates, mainly because 
the latter provide only for term-time expenditure. It would be 
wisest in the long run for the success of any scholarship scheme, 
for although the attractions of a University course are great, 
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the risks for a student are also great, and freedom from financial 
worry during the University career will attract many good 
candidates who, under a more restricted scheme, would not have 
applied. For example, trade union employees who could get 
leave of absence might very well be earning £300 a year. 

I consider that it would be extremely useful if students were 
encouraged to keep fairly detailed accounts, and if they were to 
submit them directly or indirectly in a collected form through, 
say, the National Association of Adult University Students, to 
the Scholarship Committee. Such accounts would form a good 
basis for estimates of the necessary grants for new students. 

If these principles are borne in mind, much of the risks 
attached to University Adult Scholarships could be reduced and 
a much wider field would be available from which candidates 
would present themselves. If it is at all possible to select 
candidates as I have suggested, for any of the four purposes, the 
troubles regarding future careers would be very much lessened. 
Students who wished to change their subjects, or their ideas about 
jobs after leaving the University, should be allowed to do so, 
but the risks involved would be theirs alone. 

I have carefully refrained throughout this article from making 
any criticism of the methods of existing scholarship granting 
committees, solely because I have insufficient definite knowledge 
of the details of their procedure. It is obvious, however, that if 
there is a feeling by members of a Committee that the results of 
their students are generally disappointing, then it is a clear 
indication of either confusion of mind regarding the reasons for 
giving the scholarship or of faulty selection. Much of the criticism 
which is floating round the W.E.A. regarding the results of 
scholarship schemes is quite valueless because the critics, not 
knowing the reasons for the scholarships, are not in a position 
to judge whether the students have done better or worse than can 
be expected. 

However, committees which are tied to particular Universities 
or to particular localities must be hampered in their work, and 
national committees giving particular types of scholarship, if their 
work is not co-ordinated, must also be very limited. 

I therefore suggest that to get best results all committees 
granting adult scholarships should delegate their selective functions 
to a central body composed of representatives of each of them. 
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They should then decide how much of their total funds should be 
devoted to each purpose and appoint appropriate selection 
committees for each purpose to fill the vacancies. 

As a basis for discussion, I suggest that half the aggregated 
funds of committees giving University scholarships should be 
devoted to the training of ex-student tutors whilst they are at 
Universities, and the other half for a scheme arranged with the 
Trade Union Congress, again whilst the students are at Universi- 
ties. Any sum over from either half could be used for University 
grants to people with exceptional ability. 

The funds of committees giving scholarships to non-University 
residential colleges could be used : 


(a) To provide the pre-University courses under each of 
these three schemes, at a residential college. 

(6) To provide courses at a residential college for these first 
two purposes where a University course is unnecessary. 

(c) To provide scholarships at residential colleges to students 
selected because they are exceptionally interested in a subject or 
group of subjects. 


Such a central body would be in a very strong position to 
negotiate schemes of guaranteed jobs, with adult education 
movements and with the Trade Union Movement. If they are 
found to be impossible fo arrange, then scholarships for training 
workers in the Trade Union Movement should be dumped, and 
the number of scholarships available for prospective ex-student 
tutors should bear some relationship to the probable demand. 
The surplus aggregated funds of University scholarship granting 
committees should be devoted to the provision of facilities for 
people with exceptional ability. 

A central committee would also be in a very strong position 
to influence bodies giving or likely to give supplementary grants, 
and to supplement its own funds by appeals to wealthy individuals 
or to the public. 


(Mr. Terence Young has just completed his degree course as 
an Extra-mural scholarship-holder at Cambridge University. He 
ts Secretary of the National Association of Adult University 
Siudents, but as the substance of the above article has not yet been 
considered by its members the views expressed are not necessarily 
those of that organization. 
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SOME DANGERS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Miss EMMELINE COHEN 


AmonGsT the many dangers and difficulties encountered in adult 
education perhaps one of the most important and the least fre- 
quently discussed is the development of a proper attitude towards 
knowledge. The difficulty is most evident in elementary classes, 
in Educational Settlements, and in those Residential People’s 
Colleges where the students attend classes on many subjects for 
a short period of time. 

Any one who has attempted to form a new group in a district 
unfamiliar with the usual forms of adult education knows the 
shyness of the prospective student. In rural areas, where groups 
are forced to meet in the village school, with its not always 
pleasant associations, the confusions in the minds of the public 
between the type of education provided by the W.E.A. and the 
instruction received in schools is clear at the preliminary meeting. 
Before the new idea has taken root some one in the schoolroom 
has said, ‘‘ We old chaps don’t want to go to school again. You 
want the young folks.” In counteracting this attitude of mind, 
in trying to encourage the timid to join classes, stress is apt to be 
laid on the lack of effort demanded from the student : people are 
encouraged to hope that the meetings will be “ easy,’’ by which 
they generally understand something more than clear, devoid of 
bewildering technicalities, unstodgy. 

The fears of the timid are assuaged, and men and women 
enjoy and contribute to the meetings who might have been 
frightened away by their own mental associations and by the 
unfortunate terminology, such as lecture, or written work, or 
class, which almost inevitably creeps in in the attempt to describe 
the coming meetings. Yet the words which have soothed the 
timid prospective student may sow seeds which breed an attitude 
of mind with which the tutor is for ever battling later. The 
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elementary group is, it is to be hoped, clear and easy. But it is 
hard to convey the idea that while the discussions themselves 
are easy, there is not the same simplicity about the knowledge 
with which they are concerned. To find a balance between the 
simplicity of the class and the complexity and uncertainty of 
knowledge is peculiarly difficult: yet without some means of 
securing this balance the students of the elementary classes are 
unprepared for more thorough work. 

The essential features of this difficulty are equally prominent 
in Educational Settlements and Residential People’s Colleges. 
The keen member has wide general interests. He is eager to 
understand, and in his eagerness will go to lectures on almost 
any subject. In some localities he is able to hear masters of their 
subject who can convey the meaning of their studies simply, 
without belittling the complexity of the material they deal with. 
But who is there who knows these institutions and has not heard 
many a common-room discussion on, for instance, complex 
subjects, like relativity or the new psychology, expounded by 
some one whose only knowledge has been gained from some 
small, popular book, who with his listeners will discuss, as estab- 
lished, hypotheses used only tentatively and with numerous 
reservations by the originators of the theories? So in the course 
of the discussion theories are based on dubious premises, and the 
participants go away with the comfortable but improbable 
assumption that they have arrived at a conclusion approximate 
to absolute truth. 

Students who spend a year in a Residential People’s College 
are equally liable to adopt this attitude of mind. They tend to 
leave with the happy but misleading notion that knowledge itself 
is easy. These students are often heard to say that they have 
“done” economics and not found it difficult, that they think 
of “doing philosophy similarly. This attitude, developed by 
unwise insistence on the easiness of knowledge, not only misleads 
the student and belittles this sphere of experience, but also lessens 
its attraction. Psychology becomes compassable by a slim text- 
book, and a nodding acquaintance with the best-known modern 
English novels is mistaken for an understanding of literature. 

The danger of this attitude towards knowledge goes deep. 
It fosters that glib superficiality that always follows the absorption 
of unco-ordinated chunks of undigested information. But it does 
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more, It undermines some of the essential characteristics of 
education, which the genuine adult student values. He does not 
seek for cheap solutions to the problems of the world, nor for 
formulz which will give him a sense of security and stability in 
a difficult universe. He seeks to understand some part of his 
environment, to approach some aspect of knowledge. These two 
hungers, the one for security, the other for understanding, cannot 
be satisfied at the same table. He who seeks knowledge must 
adopt an attitude of mind incompatible with the satisfaction of 
the urge for security. His detached, sceptical attitude towards 
evidence induces him to scrutinize his data minutely, to draw 
conclusions tentatively and sparingly. This fundament:! 
scepticism, coupled with an understanding of the tentative 
nature of conclusions, makes him critical and gives him a supple- 
ness of mind that should enable him to revise his views as frésh 
evidence comes to light and as old assumptions become doubtful. 
This development takes place slowly, and often painfully. It 
involves that overwhelming experience of uncertainty which faces 
every thoughtful undergraduate or adult student as he first comes 
to grips with his task. It brings also a consciousness of the limits 
of explored knowledge and the limitless fields of that which is 
still undiscovered. It brings a consciousness of the very minute 
achievements of which individual effort is capable. 

Countless students go through these experiences without 
desiring to escape. But in most groups there are young men and 
women, full of enthusiasm, but with an aching desire to find some 
sort of certainty in a changing and chaotic world. They seek 
security. They expect to be able to leave the meetings with 
something they can Jabel in their minds as pieces of truth. They 
want facts to be absolute. Frequently the discovery that all 
assumptions are tentative leaves them with a sense of bewilder- 
ment. There is danger that when they reach this stage and dis- 
cover that the meetings provide something different from what 
they had expected some, disappointed, may leave. 

Yet if their desire is above all for this sense of security and 
certainty, it is clear that they are seeking something from adult 
education which by its very nature it cannot give them. They 
must take what it offers or continue their search elsewhere. In 
satisfying the desires of such students adult education defeats 
its own ends. It is essential to the well-being of the genuine 
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student, who is eager for knowledge and willing to endure all 
this involves, that there should be some differentiation. The 
seeker after certainty must find his solace elsewhere. 

The attempt to satisfy the needs of such persons, through 
educational bodies, leads to a compromising emasculated attitude 
to knowledge. The need is genuine. The mind seeks an escape 
from the world of its experience. The short superficial course, 
the expoundings of vulgarized technical subjects, the attempted 
co-ordination of incompatibles provide a pleasant phantasy world 
of certainty and harmony, which soothe and compensate the 
anxious but uncritical mind. Undoubtedly every individual has 
his form of escape: all forms of recreation serve this end. The 
provision of escapes is a necessary and useful function. But that 
these escapes should masquerade as education must do immeasur- 
able harm to the cause of adult education. The functions are 
specific and different. Let us have the sense to call each by its 
proper name. 

The danger has, then, two distinct sources. It arises from 
the difficulty in educational activities of maintaining a balanced 
attitude towards knowledge without frightening away possible 
students by admitting the sterner aspects of their task. It arises 
also from the attempts of some organizations to fulfil certain 
natural cravings of the student which are by their nature beyond 
the scope of adult education, and from their calling these other 
activities education, and in so doing confusing the minds both 
of students and of the public as to the aims of the adult educational 
movement. 

The attainment of equilibrium is difficult. The tutorial 
classes suffer least, although the method in which these are 
financed makes it often necessary for unsuitable students to 
be retained. Students have splendid opportunities, not only 
through the classes, but also through the summer schools held 
for them at the various universities. Here they come in contact 
with men and women who are grappling with the search for 
knowledge ; they find to their surprise that those who are experts 
in their subjects are normal in the rest of their life ; they see the 
laboratories and libraries, the instruments and tools of knowledge, 
and come away often stimulated by the feeling that they are 
touching the fringe of unlimited discovery. 

In elementary groups where no written work is required, and 
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where it is not the custom to ask students to prepare and open 
discussions themselves, the difficulty is great. It is essential that 
the meetings should be as widely attractive as possible, for they 
act as a recruiting ground for the more serious classes. Yet it 
is important to convey a true impression of the aims of adult 
education. Is it possible at the meetings to get over that were 
the search for knowledge easy it would lose much of its fascina- 
tion, and that it is the struggle to understand, in however 
modest a form, that is exciting and satisfying ? Is it, that is to 
say, possible to intimate the essential difference between what 
adult education offers the student and the glib clichés about 
things that can so easily be gleaned from the occasional lecture 
or terminal group ? 

The educational settlement, with its opportunities for pro- 
viding the whole needs of the student under one roof to satisfy 
his desire for knowledge and his need of recreation, should be 
able to avoid the confusion and keep the distinctions clear. Yet 
they seem in no wise able to do so. The occasional lectures and 
short courses flourish and multiply. Little advantage seems to 
be taken of the opportunity of co-ordinating these into some 
general educational scheme. The provision of escapes is taken 
very seriously ; these escapes wear dusky robes and masquerade 
as education. 

The Residential People’s Colleges, with their short courses, 
their tutors and students making a compact community, with 
no vital contact with the universities or other bodies engaged in 
more intensive forms of education, run even graver risks. 

The multiplication of organizations professing to provide 
facilities for adult education, and the tendency of the short 
course and least exacting forms to increase very rapidly, is pointed 
out in Papers 9 and 10 of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Board of Education. Superficially there appears to be over- 
lapping and some competition between the various organizations. 
The time has come for differentiation and thought. Two issues 
emerge. 

Is the adult educational movement going to succumb to 
the general tendency of the age to prefer the popular and easy ? 
Surely it is essential that it should hold out against this ; that it 
should concentrate on gathering together the genuine adult 
students, men and women with eagerness for understanding and 
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mutual discussion and unafraid of the effort of thought; that 
it should provide for these rather than for those who are searching 
for solutions, neat clichés, or mental compensations, who will 
find many eager to satisfy their demands elsewhere. 

With the multiplication of organizations some differentiation 
seems essential. Contact with the various agencies makes it 
clear that in many the development of adult education is only a 
subsidiary end. Some are primarily political, others religious, 
others recreational. The situation would be relieved if organiza- 
tions hiding behind the skirts of adult education would have the 
courage to come boldly into the open and declare their true 
aims. What they provide is eagerly sought after by many. Nor 
would their honesty adversely affect the numbers of. their 
supporters. 

In removing from the field pseudo-educational activities, in 
forcing organizations to define and acknowledge their aims, 
confusion would be greatly diminished. The danger of encourag- 
ing an emasculated attitude towards knowledge would be reduced. 


ASTRONOMY FOR ADULT CLASSES 


By Tuomas L. MacDona.p, F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., formerly Tutor 
in Astronomy, Glasgow 


THE recent discussion on Science and Adult Classes, and especially 
the paper by Mr, Cochrane on Physics and the Adult Class, appears 
to the writer to make it desirable to give some account of the 
Glasgow experiment in introducing astronomy into the standard 
group of subjects offered to adult students; the more so since 
this experiment preceded the introduction of physics and may be 
claimed to have drawn the attention of the authorities concerned 
to the importance of the physical sciences and the demand for 
them when suitably treated. 

An examination of the reports of the various bodies engaged 
in the supply of adult education in England suggests that 
astronomy is commonly regarded as an unsuitable subject for 
this type of teaching. Experience in conversation with English 
astronomers and educationists is thought to justify the addition 
that the former regard the aim of teaching astronomy to the 
public to be the production of amateur observers, while the latter 
consider the subject too mathematical to be presented with 
success in a logical sequence. One of the leading astronomical 
societies has established a special Education Committee. This 
body offers assistance in two directions ; the first is to schools, 
especially the limited number which possess observatories ; the 
second is to those already interested, in such matters as the con- 
struction of apparatus. This committee has never taken any 
steps towards examining the possibilities of the teaching of 
adults. 

With this attitude the writer is entirely at variance, In 
the Glasgow astronomy classes he set himself throughout 
deliberately against the mere cultivation of scientific dilettantism, 
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while fully alive—from his own experience—to the pleasure to 
be gained from the subject as a personal interest. The classes 
were purposely aimed at the widest possible public. 

For the writer believes that philosophically and in practice 
astronomy is the ideal subject with which to introduce science 
into an adult education scheme. The material dealt with is free 
from the bias which surrounds more familiar objects. The 
individual phenomenon can be isolated for study with an ease 
found in no other part of physical science. The student’s mind 
can thus be directed on the process by which the method of 
science works ; the illustrations in text-books of scientific method 
are drawn with striking frequency from the skies. It was no 
paradox when a great contemporary scientist remarked that the 
earth was too difficult for us to understand, but that we might 
hope to understand so simple a thing as a star. This is still 
more true of celestial motions ; when the body becomes a particle, 
and friction and resistance are gone, the emphasis is left on prin- 
ciples and methods—the things which are of value to the adult 
student. It chances also that a modified historical method 
coincides down to details with the logical order, and leaves the 
mnemonic of great names to mark each stage in the student’s 
mind. 

So much for the philosophical aspect ; much of the remainder 
of this paper is devoted to the illustration of these points. On 
the importance of some understanding of man’s position in the 
universe, especially at the present point in civilization, I do not 
think it necessary to say much. The practical aspect-deserves 
a few words. In previous papers in this journal the principal 
hindrances to the development of the teaching of science in adult 
education have been defined as the need for laboratory equip- 
ment and the desirability of certain experimental skill and 
mathematical attainment on the part of the student. In intro- 
ducing astronomy, elaborate apparatus is a definite drawback ; 
it is not even desirable that a telescope should be used in a first 
course. The type of skill required is the ability to re-adjust 
ideas rather than to employ apparatus ; and the desire to make 
observations is only developed in the course of time, as their 
significance becomes understood. Apart from simple arithmetical 
illustrations, mathematical notation cannot usefully be intro- 
duced until the fundamental ideas are so clear that notation 
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ceases to be a hieroglyphic and becomes a shorthand ; and that 
is not a stage reached to any extent by adult students. 

A brief historical account is necessary. The astronomical 
society in Glasgow, by popular lectures and a very moderate 
subscription, has attracted a membership of several hundred 
persons ; mostly they have never had teaching in the subject ; 
and many find themselves unable to carry away a clear con- 
ception of the contents of lectures. The council of the society 
therefore considered (1923) the establishment of some form of 
class. In 1924 the formation of an Extra-mural Committee of 
Glasgow University made such a class possible ; and the writer, 
as secretary of the astronomical society, was. immediately 
instructed to approach the organizing secretary of the com- 
mittee. He was able to guarantee the nucleus of a class from the 
membership of the astronomical society; and the experiment 
was sanctioned for 1925, January to March. A good deal of 
publicity was given by every one concerned; the result was 
surprising even to the tutor. The roll was 80; the attendance 
was never below 50; and both figures held the record for any 
subject that session. That meant that the members of the society 
were to some extent swamped ; the tutor’s attention was directed 
on the methodological aspects of the subject which have already 
been emphasized in this paper; and this re-orientation proved 
equally satisfactory to those members of the society who were 
attending the class. 

The class was renewed for the whole of session 1925-26 ; 
in the latter part of this period a more advanced course (Astro- 
physics) was given, including a good deal of Optics, Spectroscopy, 
some ideas of Cosmogony, origin of the solar system, and Geo- 
physics. In spite of the exacting program, and the fact that 
the class was advertised as advanced, over thirty persons followed 
it through. It should be mentioned that this group included no 
university people; the great majority were fairly described as 
of the working class. The unemployed were represented in all: 
the classes described. 

During the same session further experiments were tried. 
A course of public lectures, directed to the formation of a class, 
was held in Paisiey ; from attendances of about 300 a class of 
50 was formed in the second term; the percentage attendance 
was extremely high. The work was on the same lines as in 
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Glasgow. Those members who wished more technical lectures 
formed themselves into a little society, which has met con- 
tinuously ever since ; the class has met during one term of each 
winter, on the lines already laid down. 

In 1926-27 the Glasgow class met only during the first 
term ; in the second term it was suspended, and a number of the 
members joined the newly formed class in Light (cf. Journal of 
Adult Education, V, 188). This session also saw experimental 
courses of lectures in astronomy at Hamilton and Stirling. 
Neither course led to a class; the reasons are of some interest. 
As regards Paisley, an incalculable amount of work was done 
from the start by the local secretary, an enthusiastic amateur 
whose premature death deprived the movement and the writer 
of unsparing assistance which was just bearing fruit ; as a result, 
the class was an unqualified success. At Hamilton, where similar 
assistance was available but could not for unavoidable reasons 
be continued, the lectures were most successful, but no class 
resulted. At Stirling, where local organization had to be done 
from a neighbouring town, the lectures were a very qualified 
success. In other centres, where the local authority was favour- 
able to a class, but no local base was available, progress could 
not be made. 

At the end of 1927 the writer had to pass on the work to 
others owing to absence from Glasgow. 

It is believed that the series outlined forms the largest recent 
experiment in the teaching of astronomy to adults. 

The conduct of the classes naturally varied from year to year ; 
in all cases meetings were for two hours; and of the various 
arrangements adopted the following scheme is typical : 

Before the meeting started a diagram of one or more star 
groups had been prepared on the blackboard. This was dis- 
cussed ; rules given for finding the objects; additions made to 
the map before the class so that the stars should have individual 
interest when found in the sky. This took only a few minutes. 
The class was then ready for the main part of the lecture, dealing 
with the fundamental ideas of the subject. At the close of this, 
a brief lantern talk was given on interesting objects mentioned 
in the course of the lecture ; the motion of the Moon leading to 
a talk on its surface, the motion of the Earth round the Sun 
and the distance between these bodies giving opportunity to 
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show modern Solar photographs, and so on. A brief break, 
while the register was completed, allowed the class to think or 
talk about their difficulties and formulate questions. The dis- 
cussion then began—and usually ended in the class members’ 
trams or on the way to the tutor’s home. There is nothing 
very original in all this; but the attempt to lessen the strain 
of a continuous hour-long argument was generally successful ; 
and it was not difficult to preserve the ideal of unity in diversity 
each evening, while it was possible to introduce material par- 
ticularly interesting to each section of the class. 

It will be noted that the remarkable results of modern astro- 
physics, to which so much publicity has recently been given, 
were only allowed a very subsidiary place; this is believed to 
be essential to class work. The purposes of teaching astronomy 
to adults are not met by being unintelligible ; but the expanding 
universe of the hypergalaxies is merely incomprehensible even 
to the specialist, who works with such matters in an intelligent 
manner only by virtue of his appreciation of the historically 
earlier parts of the subject and his grasp of a technical sym- 
bolism ; the attraction of the New Universe for the public is 
simply the attraction of fairy tales in the Children’s Hour. 

Further, the real difficulties are met right at the beginning ; 
they are with the things which are to the scientist the simplest. 
This may be the reason why these difficulties, of which I shall 
example a few, are either ignored or skimmed over in the majority 
of texts written by specialists. It was found that when these 
first things are once really understood, it is possible to go right 
through to things which are often regarded as abstruse without 
raising any difficulties of the same order of importance. « For 
a single example, I take the distances of the stars; the deter- 
Mination of these depends all through on the single idea of 
parallax ; and this is merely the idea involved in finding the 
height of an unscaled mountain from two angular altitudes ; 
if that is understood, the difficulties of going on to the Moon, 
Eros, the Sun, the stars are only technical and instrumental. 
The modern devices for finding star distances from absolute 
brightness and manner of light-variation are easy to explain ; 
the difficulty is all in collecting the data ; such difficulties do not 
concern an adult class. 

It proved readily possible to classify the difficulties raised 
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in discussion, and the oral and written questions submitted, 
under a few heads, some of which will illustrate all that has gone 
before. 

Practically the first of all is the meaning of an angle; this 
crops up under all sorts of disguises ; a shooting star is a yard 
long ; all the stars in the Plough, I was once told, are about six 
inches apart; we have to measure altitudes, distances, time, 
in angles, and to get clear about the difference between the 
angular and the linear distance between the Moon and a star. 
A very interesting case is that of eclipses ; the question: ‘‘ How 
is it that a small body like the Moon can cover a huge one like the 
Sun?” takes a lot of explaining before it is clear. Once it is 
clear, one may hope that the lesson will transfer itself to all the 
little things, economic, political, and practical, which do have a 
way of eclipsing the big things so long as they “‘ subtend the same 
angle’ in one’s mind. I have heard my remarks so used, quite 
unprompted! The ability to estimate angles is, in fact, a new 
tool which must be acquired, which can be acquired and practised 
with no apparatus at all, and which does really set the mind 
working. 

The next difficulty may be summed up in the familiar words : 
“The Earth is round.” From a pedagogic aspect it may be 
defined more accurately. as the difficulty of the imaginative 
viewpoint—the difficulty of visualization. Any schoolchild may 
repeat the so-called proofs that the world is round—many of the 
usual ones are in actual fact impossible or scientifically inexact. 
But to develop a clear picture of a round Earth that is not a model, 
not a school globe, but a world, is not easy; it demands the 
full exercise of the teacher’s and the student’s powers. I suggest 
that the exercise of the power of imaginative visualization which 
is called for throughout the first stages of astronomy is a most 
valuable educational quality—particularly since it escapes the 
bias which I have already mentioned as hindering the acceptance 
of strange viewpoints in other fields. This faculty of visualiza- 
tion is continually needed in astronomy ; a common question— 
why does one planet never bump into another where their orbits 
cross ?—is a result of the failure to visualize inclined orbits in 
space ; but the plane diagrams in all texts are most misleading 
here. 

I am aware that in treating science as an exercise in visualiza- 
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tion, as in emphasizing the methodological aspect, I am liable 
to criticism from the viewpoint of pure science itself. It seems 
suitable to remark that the claims made are identical with those 
made for the classical tradition of the public schools ; and that 
there are in addition the obvious new interests and new knowledge 
acquired. 

Since the purpose of mentioning details of teaching is not 
to offer a syllabus, but to illustrate the type of educational pro- 
blem encountered, and to adumbrate an adult pedagogic, still 
almost wholly lacking in science, I mention very few further 
points. The motion of the Earth around the Sun presents diffi- 
culties of lesser degree. But the combination of the various 
motions, especially in the case of the Sun-concave path of the 
Moon and the so-called intersecting orbits of various planets, 
brings fresh need for the use of imagination. And here each 
step shows the method of science at work, in conditions where 
the working of each law is disentangled more readily than in 
most branches of experimental science. The motions of the 
planets form a text for the mechanism of verified hypothesis by 
which science works ; for the naked eye observer the geocentric 
hypotheses of the Greeks are far simpler than the heliocentric 
theory ; and each step shows the laws becoming more extensive 
in range and more intensive in content. 

The law of gravity remains the classic example of scientific 
method. It would be interesting even to some readers of this 
paper to consider for a moment the meaning of the words “ Up ” 
and “ Down”’; first at different places on the Earth; then 
what they would mean at the Earth’s centre, at the surface of 
the Moon, at any point in free space. All this part of the subject 
is a cutting loose from pre-conceived ideas. I regard the astro- 
nomical ideas of restricted relativity as presenting no more 
difficulty than some of the conceptions involved in this work. 

Mr. Cochrane has made reference in the paper already quoted 
to the philosophical problems raised by science. I have found 
that the tendency of discussions in adult classes is to jump to these 
problems before there are facts known on which to base a dis- 
cussion of scientific method. It was sometimes necessary to get 
such topics postponed until a later meeting; the problem had 
often solved itself before then. At the same time a decided 
quickening of interest in practical work was found. A class 
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starts with no desire to test what the tutor states; in the course 
of a term some members at least will express a desire to try out 
for themselves some of the matters dealt with ; but only after 
they have begun to understand the method by which science 
fundamentally works. I am convinced by my experience that 
the school method of heuristics is entirely unsuitable to most 
adult beginners. 

The discussions brought out a number of interesting facts ; 
a certain type is particularly interested in the acquisition of 
facts, however personally useless; numbers have a peculiar 
fascination for some such persons ; for others names, especially 
historical names without reference to the character of the person 
concerned or his place in the sequence of discovery ; such persons 
usually exhibit much less interest in methods. Others attempt 
to introduce personal convictions, particularly on theological 
matters, into every discussion ; as such persons allow the results 
of their study to be coloured throughout by their bias, a study 
of pure science ought to be of especial value to them ; they find 
it, however, somewhat uncongenial. There appeared to be a 
correlation between occupation and certain of these mental 
types. Useful study towards the problem of advising adult 
students might be done along these lines. 

It has been made clear that the method adopted is a modified 
historical one. A purely historical order is not usually advisable. 
There is generally .a more elementary method of approaching a 
topic than that by which the pioneers came to it. The indirect 
manner in which many subjects develop is of deep interest ; it 
generally requires 2 much deeper knowledge of the thought of 
the period than can be expected. The method may therefore 
be defined as the historic order of topics, neers of the confusion 
of historic fumblings. 

A few remarks on the teaching of sateen to adults in 
other countries may be of interest. It will be seen that a more 
technical method is normal. The planetarium, as established 
in many German and other continental cities, and more recently 
in Chicago and other American cities, has been hailed as a great 
educator. And, in fact, as a scientific entertainment it is most re- 
markable; to one familiar with the phenomenashown, it is fascina- 
ting ; but unless it is collated with other educational activities it is 
apt to prove a little of a mystifier, by its very power of presenting 
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the more complex celestial motions and of telescoping time. 
Where it has not been combined with more specifically educa- 
tional classes, interest has been found to fall off with the novelty 
(though not before it has justified its erection from a financial 
viewpoint) ; and I was assured in one German city that outside 
the holiday and tourist periods the attendance. sometimes fell 
below fifty. In other places the planetarium is largely used for 
educational cinema performances, and fewer demonstrations are 
now given. At the more recently established planetaria in 
U.S.A. and at Stockholm more is being done to accompany the 
demonstrations with suitable teaching to adults and in schools. 
Provided that it is not expected to do all the work unaided, the 
planetarium is capable of taking a very important place in the 
teaching of astronomy to adults. 

Most other classes in astronomy are formed in conhection 
with popular societies or public observatories; but catering 
for the more limited public already interested enough to join 
a society is a much easier matter; and a demonstration in an 
observatory is a very unsatisfactory educational method as a 
commencement. Valuable work of this type is done at the 
Urania buildings in various German cities and in Vienna, and at 
the Stefanik observatory in Prague. The U.S.S.R., though 
encouraging its observatories, does not appear to be a pioneer 
in this direction as in some other branches of education. 

A more interesting experiment is that of Dr. Thomas in 
Vienna, where, owing to climatic conditions, it is possible to give 
regular courses of lectures in the open air. Except for teaching 
the constellations and the daily motion of the stars the advan- 
tages are not great. The conditions do not allow of continuous 
class work; the lectures are of a more general and isolated 
character than the Glasgow courses. The publicity obtained 
is, however, great, and attendances of many hundreds are 
obtained. Dr. Thomas also conducts an astronomical bureau 
through which he keeps in touch with the more interested of 
his hearers. 

A unique method was tried out with remarkable success by 
the late Dr. Lynn Rhorer at Miami; in its final form his 
‘Southern Cross Observatory ” consisted of a large number of 
small telescopes, which were set up on the sea front on fine nights ; 
in conjunction with views through these, largely attended lecture 
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courses were held. The expense of such a combination of 
publicity and instruction is excessive; it has proved, however, 
much more satisfactory than the usual public observatory, visits 
to which cannot be regarded as better than sightseeing. 
Numerous experiments in radio instruction on astronomy 
have been made; the courses of the French, Spanish, and 
Canadian astronomical societies, of Harvard Observatory and 
others, as well as those of Sir James Jeans, have been actually 
published. These, like the I.E.S. records of talks by the late 
Prof. Turner, can only be regarded as propaganda; the value 
of listening groups in such subjects still appears doubtful ; but 
they are of the greatest importance as preliminaries to local 
classes. 
It is to be expected that much work on the subject of this 
paper has escaped the writer’s notice. It is hoped that a case 
has been made for a revaluation of astronomy as a subject for 
adults and a reconsideration of the methods to be adopted. 


‘ 
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The Age of the Chartists. By J. L. and Barsara HammonD. 
Longmans. 1930. Pp. 386. 12s. 6d. net. 


- A History of English Elementary Education, 1760- 
1902. By Frank Smiru. University of London Press. 
1931. Pp. 360. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this fourth volume of their monumental series Mr. and. Mrs. 
Hammond carry on the story from 1832 to 1854; its sub-title, 
“A Study of Discontent,” gives the key-note of the period. The 
problem before the authors is to explain why discontent should 
have increased in an age when material prosperity, measured by 
some standards, was greater than ever before. “ Neither 
Shakespeare nor Wordsworth would have doubted that a man 
might be less poor and less comfortable than his grandfather, 
and yet have in his consciousness a more wounding sense of 
baulked instincts, more of the sting of defeat, more of that 
impatience of calamity which springs from a belief that it is 
injustice. It is the aim of these pages to inquire what it was in 
the conditions and setting of English social life in the first half 
of the nineteenth century that created this sense of wrong.’ 
Briefly, the answer is that the changes wrought by the Industrial 
Revolution (for the authors persist in using this vague but 
convenient term) broke up the customs of English life. 
“Custom,” they write, “ will reconcile men and women to 
conditions that they would find intolerable if they came fresh to 
them. For custom has a magic that takes the sting out of 
injustice, making it seem rather the decree of heaven than the 
sin of man.” In a series of brilliant chapters Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond illustrate this break-up of the old life. The new 
towns into which the workers were herded lacked government, 
sanitation (there are some horrible pages dealing with “the 
327 
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unpleasant but important subject of refuse’), cleansing, water, 
and open spaces. “‘ One fact must always be kept in mind in 
any attempt to picture the lives of the new industrial populations : 
they were in the main country folk by feelings and tradition, with 
their roots in fields and not in streets or courts’ ; a single story 
vividly brings this home, that of a woman who Tejoiced at having 
removed to a particularly foul settlement on the outskirts of 
Preston; it was “‘so pleasant to hear the birds singing in a 
morning, and to see the flowers growing in the spring.’’ The 
authors describe the notorious hardships brought about by the 
new Poor Law, the evils of drink (gin did hardly less harm than 
the floods oi beer let loose by the Beer Act of 1830), and the 
inadequacy of the Churches, established or nonconformist, to 
cope with the general unrest. An interesting parallel is drawn 
between the policies adopted by England and by the ancient world 
to enforce obedience on a willing people (‘‘ Victorque volentes per 
populos dat jura”’). The remedy of the ancients was to satisfy 
the mob by the grandeur of public buildings and the luxury of 
public entertainments, by providing, in short, panem et circenses ; 
it is a policy that leads to degeneration, but for centuries it 
worked. In England there was nothing to please the lusts of 
the eye or the flesh; the remedy, a legacy of Puritanism, was 
self-help, the possibility of getting on in the world. ‘ Thus 
individual success took in this society the place that common 
enjoyment had taken in the ancient world. The business man, 
pointing to the triumphant career of the Lancashire cotton- 
spinner, with ‘ nitor in adversum’ for his family motto, would 
have argued that there was here a more imposing spectacle, a 
truer sign of human progress, than a theatre at Epidaurus, 
crowded with Greeks of every class listening to a chorus of the 
Agamemnon.” And the fruits of it are bitter in our mouths 
to-day. 

Later chapters recount the gradual struggle upwards. Ina 
magnificent passage the authors show the far-reaching effects of 
Chartism. ‘‘ The Chartist movement, like Owen’s movement, 
was imagination in action. And when Chartism flickered out, 
this force was not lost. It went into different movements like 
the movement for education, the movement for public health, 
the Trade Union movements, the movement for temperance, and 
the later movements for the franchise. Long after the great 
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project of 1848 had collapsed amid the relief and ridicule of 
London, the virtue of the Chartist movement was by these means 
building up the self-respect of the English workman. In this 
sense, aS in some others, Chartism deserved the phrase Mill 
applied to it, the victory of the vanquished.” Each of these 
movements is illuminated ; one may refer in particular to the 
chapters on Education, and the beginnings of Popular Culture 
and Common Enjoyment. The first draws an unforgettable 
picture of the facilities open to “a small intelligent boy in 
Manchester, of what we should now call school age,” and goes on 
to give a well-documented account of the progress of education 
during the period under review. The others make a valuable 
addition to the history of adult education ; they deal not only 
with the Mechanics’ Institutes and Owen’s Halls of Science, but 
with the growth of popular literature, of libraries and public 
parks. The baser type of newspaper is no new thing: Lloyd 
and Reynolds started their journals in the forties ; each was a 
prolific publisher of fiction, Lloyd’s method of gauging the public 
taste being thus described: ‘‘ We sometimes distrust our own 
judgement, and place the manuscript in the hands of an illiterate 
person—a servant or machine-boy, for instance. If they 
pronounce favourably upon it, we think it will do.” This criterion 
is presumably still employed ; but the labours of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of Charles Knight, of John 
Cassell, succeeded gradually in raising popular publication out 
of the muck-heap. 

It is, indeed, only against a background of social conditions 
that educational history can profitably be studied; M. Halévy 
has pointed out the dangers that beset the historian who isolates 
one aspect of reality. These dangers Professor Frank Smith has 
avoided. Side by side with the events in the development of our 
educational system he sets the state of the country, so that the 
reader may know how people were actually living. Thus, to 
take one example, the early attempts at educational legislation 
were inseparably connected with factory legislation, and Professor 
Smith gives due prominence to the latter. The common com- 
plaint that histories of education are dull cannot be laid against 
‘\is book, though the author’s skill in making the story live is 
s..ained in the last two chapters (from 1870 0n). He adds interest 
by portraying figures who are apt to stand only as names— 
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Wilderspin, Brougham, Lowe, and, as might be expected from 
his biographer, Kay-Shuttleworth. He has carefully studied 
the sources, and has brought to light some new material; the 
proportion and arrangement are throughout admirable. Further, 
the printing and general production of the volume will be 
welcomed by students, with whom the history of education is not 
invariably a popular subject. 

Professor Smith naturally traverses to some extent the 
ground covered by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond; the work of the 
Committee of Council must ever remain the most important in 
the development of the elementary school system. The greatness 
of Kay-Shuttleworth only increases with the passage of time ; 
he rightly appears as the central figure of the century. To the 
phantasies that are woven round the word “‘ If ’’ might be added, 
“If Kay-Shuttleworth’s policy had been allowed to continue 
unchecked,’”’ what an educational system we might now have! 
Though the Hadow Reports go far beyond any conception that 
was possible in his day, they come nearer to his spirit than any- 
thing that has appeared in the intervening years. 

There is a certain disadvantage in writing the history of one 
type of education, since the pioneers were often concerned with 
several. At the same time it is true that, up to 1902, elementary 
education was administratively separate ; and by this treatment 
Professor Smith is able to follow through various well-marked 
lines of progress. Such are the growth of the idea of State 
control, the manifold phases of the religious difficulty and the 
compromise that was reached at 1870. He shows, too, very 
clearly, that it is a fallacy to suppose that “ universal compulsory 
education dates from 1870, and that, by some miraculous process 
never described, that year saw England equipped with a complete 
and efficient system of schools”; and he guides the reader 
through the maze that spreads over the next thirty years. ‘‘ With 
the Act of 1902,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ we see the end of that view of 
elementary education; which, born in the eighteenth century, 
had dominated the nineteenth. Public provision of the means of 
education had been confined to the poor, and had been offered 
to them both because men’s hearts were touched by their miserable 
state, and also because men were afraid lest neglect should bring 
worse evils to the nation.’’ That is a just summary: to those 
two motives one can trace every effort for education. It is but 
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recently that England has reached (and not entirely either) the 
truth enunciated so forcibly by Carlyle—influencing, as Professor 
Smith points out, W. E. Forster—that education is a universal 
right, needing no advocacy—“ as if it stood not on the basis of 
everlasting duty, as a prime necessity of man.’ To the present 
Parliament, with its glorious record in Education Bills, this book 
may be commended. 
F. A. C. 


The Development of Local Government. By W. A. 
Rosson. Allen and Unwin. Pp. 362. 12s. 6d. 


Tu1s book has met with a chorus of approval and with very 
little informed and sincere criticism. Its reception is clearly 
due to the state of public opinion regarding local government, 
and public opinion has been of recent years fertilized by the 
evidence and the reports of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government, which the author has thoroughly mastered. It is 
due also to the growing perception of the need for a change of 
machinery to secure a change in policy. It is due, finally, to the 
general ignorance which prevails, partly maintained by the 
absence of suitable text-books and reasoned plans of reform. 
There are two kinds of books which can be written on local 
government, as on every other branch of social administration : 
in the one the task of explanation and teaching may predominate, 
in the second the impulse and attitude of reform may control 
the discussion. Both have their uses: the latter may have an 
immediate effect, and this is important. The former takes 
longer to act, but it produces minds themselves capable of 
fruitful suggestion and research. Moreover, where the author’s 
eye is fixed upon reform it may easily happen that not al/ the 
facts are given, that an unconscious process of selection and 
exaggeration goes on. This, in fact, is the principal excellence 
and the principal defect of the present work: it focusses on a 
small portion of the whole field of local government, some part 
of that portion is treated well owing to the concentration of the 
attention, but some vital questions, vital in themselves and in 
their connection with the subjects treated, are hardly even 
mentioned, and others, again, are distorted by the predominance 
of reforming intention over actual fact. 
22 
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The sections of the work are: the problem of local govern- 
ment areas, the origin and extent of the powers of local autho- 
rities, the local civil service, the public health services, and the 
problem of audit. These, broadly, are the arguments of each 
section. 

Local Government Areas.—Most areas are too small for 
modern needs, especially the areas within the county. But the 
counties and the county boroughs themselves are too small to 
cope with the great services like roads, electricity, town and 
regional planning, drainage, water supply, education, health, 
etc. Hence there are fields of administration beyond their areas 
and within their areas to be dealt with. What is the best solu- 
tion? Mr. Robson’s suggestion is that there should be only two 
units of responsibility, both subject to election: the county 
borough and the county (their boundaries being amended where 
necessary). All urban districts over 30,000 should have the 
independent status of county boroughs. Within the county 
there should be no separately elected urban and rural district 
authorities, but these areas, suitably marked out each for a 
different county service, should be managed by a local committee 
of the county council with a few co-opted or elected members 
in addition. All powers, however, should be concentrated in 
the hands of county borough and county council. They would 
be powerful and responsible. They would then be compelled 
(since previous joint action has been more than disappointing) 
by the Central Authority to enter inte joint arrangements over 
large areas, appropriate each to a particular service, and these 
areas would be managed by delegates from the county and 
county borough councils. This, briefly, is the central idea of 
the first section of the book, and the critical part of it is sup- 
ported by an adequate review of the various Blue Books, and the 
reformative part by the examination, sound we think, of the 
present-day tendencies. 

Perhaps this is the way that development will take: it may 
be that the districts will suffer the fate of attenuation and neglect 
as the parish did in the nineteenth century. As regards the 
joint schemes this also may be the easiest way of getting the 
right areas, since it is easier to get central compulsion in regard 
to each service, separately and piecemeal, than in the formation 
of large regions at one stroke and altogether. Yet we do not 
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think that the author has given sufficient consideration to all 
that may be urged in favour of a large region with the main 
powers concentrated in its council. It is not at all enough to 
dismiss this policy with the remark that there is no known 
region which can embrace ail the services. That is true, and 
well-known. But the author himself insists on the need for 
concentrating powers in large areas; and further, to leave the 
counties and county boroughs as the primary units still involves 
the gravest difficulty : the authority is still their authority, the 
delegates are still theiy delegates, and outside the range of the 
central compulsion proposed many tasks which would benefit by 
associated effort are still left in the hands of independent and 
jealous sovereignties. You can prescribe joint action: who will 
enforce harmonious and excellent joint action and cast out 
grudging behaviour? Somehow one must establish an original 
presumption of unity over as large an avea as possible, and in spite 
of practical difficulties that seems to me the better ultimate 
outlook (for many other reasons too) than a large number of 
independent units, small, forced into changing associations for 
different purposes. 

The origin and extent of local powers.—It is well-known that 
all powers exercisable by local authorities are derived powers : 
that is, the local authority can do nothing unless by the specific 
grant by public or private act. Now this waiting upon Parlia- 
ment has caused certain progressive local authorities and political 
parties to complain that new and innocent schemes of municipal 
enterprise, whether economic or social, are retarded for a long 
time or altogether. The question is what is to blame? The 
spirit of Parliament, the spirit of the local authorities, or the 
law? Now Mr. Robson makes great play with the legal doctrine 
of ultra vires, that is, that the law courts will rule as illegal any 
act for which specific powers do not exist. This, in essence, 
has nothing to do with the question. Every coiintry (including 
Germany, which is often, by a gross error, mentioned as though 
the local authorities there could do what they please) controls 
the activities of its individuals and corporations, in my opinion 
rightly, and according to Mr. Robson’s views expressed elsewhere 
and for other purposes in his book (e.g. the compulsory formation 
of joint associations) quite rightly. Why? Because considera- 
tions of general national social utility, as determined by the 
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great majority, ought, after rational and mature consideration, 
regulate the conduct of /ocal majorities, which may be lazy, 
venal, ignorant, and tyrannical. Further, the history of ultra 
vires as given by Mr. Robson is essentially wrong. He makes it 
begin in the nineteenth century with legal judgments regarding 
trading corporations. This is terribly misleading. The essential 
doctrine of ulira vires began with the reign of law: ministers, 
nay, the Crown itself was prohibited from acting outside the 
bounds of law. Consider such cases as the Case of Proclamations, 
and Entinck v. Carrington. The reason why I raise this question 
is that the treatment of this subject obscures instead of reveals 
the true nature of local government, and it is partly a fault of 
the method. The cardinal object of criticism should be the 
spirit of Parliamentary grant and the spirit of local endeavour. 
In fact, the former has been, till now, permanently influenced 
by its political complexion. It is likely to be very different a 
decade hence. As regards the latter the author has sadly con- 
fused the law and the character of local authorities. Had these 
zealously worked, unitedly, for more powers, they would long 
ago have obtained them. In fact, as the work shows in regard 
to areas, they have been narrow-minded and unenterprising. 
Further, the strictures regarding the poverty of provincial life, 
and the concentration of culture in London, are largely false in 
themselves, they have very little to do with the /aw, and finally, 
England is so small, and communications are so good, that the 
amount of extraordinary cultural stimulus one needs after one 
has done one’s daily work and exhausted local resources are 
fairly easily obtained by occasional excursions. After all, is 
there anything really wrong or unnatural in the concentration, 
such as it is, of art resources in a metropolis of eight and a half 
million people with a civic tradition and the pre-eminence of 
centuries? As regards the /aw of the matter: ultra vires must 
remain, but the machinery to decide extensions of local powers 
can be simplified and made more appropriate. But what has 
ultra vires alone to do with the matter? This is a serious and 
very misleading blemish in the book. 

The Local Civil Service and the Public Health Services. —These 
are detailed schemes of reform with which I am largely in agree- 
ment. 

The problem of audit.—Mr. Robson explains the machinery 
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and principles of audit by the central authority over the local 
authorities. I am obliged to say that though his final suggestion 
is probably wise—a special independent court of audit concerned 
with efficiency as well as law—his way of getting to it is mis- 
leading in the highest degree. There is hardly any connection 
between his premisses and conclusion. He does not give suffi- 
cient credit to the splendid work done by the auditors in pre- 
venting embezzlement and illegality, whether mala fide or bona 
fide ; he does not give the credit due to the influence of the 
auditors upon accounting methods; he blames instead of 
praising Mr. Neville Chamberlain for leaving:the auditors judicial 
independence (which by a queer and unaccountable lapse he calls 
“bureaucracy ””’), and he minimizes, to the extent of hardly 
quoting, the case for the auditor in the Poplar Case. This seems 
to me to be very doubtful service to the cause of good local 
government in the long run. In fact, most of the usefulness 
of the auditors, a usefulness everywhere acknowledged, is in the 
regular routine work, while such cases as’ the Poplar Case in 
magnitude or frequency are inappreciable compared with this. 
There is, however, a proper case for transferring this work to an 
independent Commission or Court of Accounts like those in 
existence in Germany and France; and it would be possible to 
provide for proper training and experience of the officials with- 
out much difficulty. But Mr. Robson does not make that case 
well. The general remarks in Mr. Robson’s pages on the selec- 
tion and training of auditors are not in accord with fact: the 
junior auditors (entrants) have a severe examination in accounts 
and local government law and administration, and not until at 
least a decade has elapsed are they likely to be allowed inde- 
pendently to judge a case involving really serious issues. 
Further, Mr. Robson’s plea that they know nothing about local 
government, is, if it is anything at all, based on the idea that 
they should be allowed a discretion in accord, not with their 
knowledge, but with their opinion as to the merits of local 
government. For that, only such a court as I have suggested 
is proper. 

Summing up the merits of this work, then, my opinion is 
as follows. It is learned in the facts of a case; it puts those 
facts well; not all of them are exact, but this is a minor blemish ; 
it stimulates interest in the problems and gets quite near to 
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sound solutions. These are great merits, and to them we must 
add the enthusiasm. In the other scale, candour obliges us to 
say, is the lack of a quiet reasoned and well-proportioned historical 
and contemporary framework, and the consequence is lack of 
balance and faulty perception of the true causes, and therefore 
the true remedies, of certain present defects. 


The History of the Firm of Boulton and Watt, 1775- 
1805. By Enrich Rot, B.Com. Ph.D., Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics at the University College of Hull. 


Mr. ERIcH ROLL in his history of the pioneer firm of Boulton and 
Watt during the years 1775-1805, which he calls ‘‘ An Early 
Experiment in Industrial Organization,” has done a great service 
to economists and those interested in the Industrial Revolution 
and its effects, In dealing with the firm that made Watts steam 
engine, there is no piling ant-like of fact upon fact, but while light- 
ing on much that is new, Mr. Roll has deduced many startling and 
brilliant generalizations. The material for such a book is found 
in the records of the firm and the correspondence of its members, 
which are to be found in the Birmingham Municipal Library and 
the Library of the Birmingham Assay Office. In the latter the 
documents have been carefully indexed and filed with cross 
references; in the Municipal Library, however, the material 
“is still in boxes in which it was rather hurriedly dumped when 
it was sent there for safe keeping. Unfortunately it lacks order 
and system even in the boxes.’’ The difficulty of the research 
makes Mr. Roll’s achievement all the greater. 

James Watt is described by Mr. Roll as one of the few people 
who have benefited mankind and whose greatness has been 
recognized during their lifetime. So that the value of his work 
has been usually over- rather than under-estimated. Reading 
this book it is apparent that without the organizing genius of 
Boulton, Watt’s technical invention would never have secured 
the place it did in the life of the times, Boulton deserves far 
more credit than he has hitherto been given. Yet it was the 
two sons of the original partners under whom the great develop- 
ment of the firm took place. This was due to the interesting 
experiment of these pioneers in business organization and indus- 
trial] management. It will come as a shock to many people who 
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imagine that scientific business management is a recent remedy 
(imported from America) for dealing with the unemployment 
problem to find that this firm, one hundred and fifty years ago, 
had in some form or other modern schemes of organization and 
administration. Nor were they unaware of the great value of 
advertising ; open access to Soho for visitors was allowed ; in 
addition illustrated circulars were used extensively both at home 
and (in French and German) abroad, while newspaper announce- 
ments were also employed. 

Interesting light is thrown upon the firm’s method of book- 
keeping by the appreciation for interest at 5 per cent. per annum 
of the capital and for the depreciation on buildings at the same 
rate. ‘‘ The latter item becomes very significant when it is 
recalled, that even to-day the majotity of up-to-date firms do not 
adopt a more scientific method of providing for depreciation.” 
Workshop planning, considerable specialization of labour, elabo- 
rate schemes for labour remuneration and workmen’s insurance 
funds have all found a place in the history of this firm. 

Skilled labour, however, was scarce, and many attempts were 
made by rival firms to entice people away, and much trouble was 
caused by foreign spies trying to steal trade secrets. 

Yet in spite of the business efficiency of the partners, they 
were severély handicapped in their work by the personal habits 
of the workmen of the time. Most of the workmen were given to 
drink in greater or less degree, and the following is a typical 
instance of the complaints that were usually made. ‘“ Sam Evans 
and young Perrins at Bedworth, are two drunken, idle, spoilt, 
careless, conceited rascals and have used the engine and their 
masters so ill that they wish to change them, these two fellows say, 
and their masters seem to believe, that it requires the learning and 
knowledge of a University man to keep an engine in order.”’ 

These are but a few of the interesting points which emerge 
from the study of this firm. The history of this one business 
warns us, not before time, against broad generalizations in 
economic history. It is also an answer to those who, to-day, 
regard scientific business management as a panacea of all our 
industrial ills. The National Book Council have included this 
volume in their select bibliography and tutorial class libraries 


would be enriched by placing this volume in their book box. 
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A Realist looks at Democracy. By ALpERTON PINK. 
With an introduction by Atpovs Huxtey. Benn, Ltd. 
Ios. 6d. 


TuIs is a sincere book, that is to say the author is evidently 
filled with a genuine regard for the common weal and he thinks 
honestly in relation to that end. There are to-day many critics 
of democracy, and a large proportion of them are simply opponents 
of all the values implied in government by the people. They 
are not at all concerned, ultimately, with the general welfare, 
but are the advocates of a class. Not so Mr. Pink. The issues 
he raises are fundamental: he knows they are fundamental 
and so do we; and in the midst of our social, economic, and 
international distresses they are perturbing, and nothing is 
more important to-day than for every one of us to attempt to 
discover an answer, a valid answer, if there is one, to Mr. Pink’s 
doubts. 

The central tenet is this: the native and inalterable incapa- 
city of most people for the tasks of modern citizenship—observe : 
native and inalterable! The author demonstrates this by 
reference to psychological tests of educability, and the modern 
perversions of the Press, the Cinema, and Electoral campaigns. 
The essential thesis is that only a few in every country are 
really capable of understanding and governing the complex 
domestic and international facts, and that almost all policy is 
debased when statesmen can maintain themselves in office only 
by appealing to a public, not only ignorant, but incapable of 
learning, and incapable of any self-developed interest in high 
and complex issues. From this follows—and I think quite 
sincerely—a number of conclusions regarding the future of the 
State. (a) We must not rely upon indiscriminate education : 
there must be graded opportunities and types of education, The 
tenet of the classical democrat that education will make all of 
us statesmen is false, and has been proven false. (b) The curri- 
culum for the average person must contain the principles of the 
State, as the statesmen determine it to be, and these shall be 
taught and taught as gospel until the mind reacts, not with doubts, 
but with the regularity and expectedness of habit. (c) All the 
instruments of propaganda shall be subject to control—not, I 
gather, in the interests of the existing group of statesmen, but to 
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safeguard them from the contamination and obnoxiousness of the 

modern Press, for instance. The Press would be monopolized 
by an autonomous corporation like the B.B.C. So also the 
Cinema. (d) Finally, the old process of election would cease 
to be the basis of governments. These would be selected—how ? 
The author points to the selective methods of the British Civil 
Service and the Judiciary. 

There is a great deal of truth in Mr. Pink’s argument, more 
I am sure than many will admit; and there is urgency in his 
truth. He is quite right, for example, to claim that a large 
proportion of our present discontents, especially international, 
is due to the popular elective basis of modern government and 
the permanent demoralization of the Press. 

Yet two things raise doubt: how are the governors to be 
selected if not through this process, and if they are not thus 
selected, how long can their authority last? As to the first doubt 
it is useless to adduce the selection and tenure of judges: it 
has required more than 200 years to establish this, and then 
judges are not in the position of statesmen who, though they have 
to face many problems which are scientifically determinable, 
must, by their very office, decide the greatest issues not by 
quantitative tests but by moral considerations. The judge 
decides on known law between two parties, each of which is 
anxious for a decision by a third and independent person. The 
statesmen decides issues which will make law out of a multitude 
of claims regarding what is right and wrong. Who will be per- 
manently satisfied by exclusion from the process of decision ? 
And if there is not permanent satisfaction, who can hope for 
permanent civil peace? As regards Civil Servants, we are able 
to select rather than elect them precisely because they are 
employed to define and settle only matters which are not 
controversial. 

No. We are obliged to maintain the essential institution 
of popular sovereignty ; we are obliged to stand out bravely 
against its ignorance and clamour, and lead the common man 
instead of following his moods and caprices and spites ; we are 
obliged to withdraw from his judgment many things which he 
cannot understand. We have gone too far to-day to do anything 
but go further: that is, to improve educational opportunities 
and selective methods, and to re-create our conceptions of party 
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leadership and government. It will take a long time: but it 


is the way of peace. 
H. F. 


The Science of Life. By H. G. WELLS, JuLIAN Huxtey, and 

G. P. Wetts. Illustrated. Pp. xvi+896. Cassell. 1931. 

I guinea. 

Life : Outlines of General Biology. By Sir J. ARTHUR 

THomMson and Patrick GEpDDEs. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 

Pp. xix+xi+1515. Williams and Norgate. 1931. 

3 guineas, 

BIoLocy is entering on a new era. It is no longer necessary 
for biologists to urge the value of their subject as an educational 
force of fundamental importance and to press for its inclusion 
in the curriculum of every educational institution from the 
elementary school upwards. So.much is accepted. The growth 
of the teaching of biology in schools, both boys’ and girls’, during 
the last ten years has been considerable. Nearly every public 
and secondary school has now its specialist teacher of biology 
and its biological laboratory, and those that have not are only 
waiting a favourable opportunity to make the desired change. 
Even in the elementary schools, where specialist teachers do not 
exist, something has been done in the direction of providing 
instruction in biology. The training colleges from which the 
staffs of the elementary schools are largely recruited now include 
a two-year course of biology as part of the regular training course 
for teachers, so that in the future all the teachers in elementary 
schools will be equipped with some biological knowledge on which 
to base their teaching. The children of this and future genera- 
tions are largely assured of that instruction in biological prin- 
ciples upon which educationalists so rightly insist. The 
biological outlook upon the problems of human affairs is at 
least a possibility. 

What of the adult population belonging to those generations 
of children who were at school before the need for instruction 
in biology became recognized? Its needs are just as great, 
its demands for biological enlightenment grow more and more 
insistent with time, and it must be the duty of those who are 
responsible for our educational system to see that these needs 
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and demands are satisfied. The great growth of the movement 
for adult education is one of the most striking developments 
of the educational system in the present century, but it must 
be confessed that the place of science, and, in particular, bio- 
logical science, in that movement is far from satisfactory. Very 
few of the tutorial classes held under the auspices of the Workers’ 
Educational Association are concerned with any of the sciences, 
and yet here is surely a wonderful opportunity which should not 
be missed of providing instruction for adults in the fundamental 
sciences. It is true that the sciences are practical subjects, 
and the necessity of providing practical instruction side by side 
with theory has perhaps proved an obstacle to the development 
of science in adult educational work, Yet it is not an insur- 
mountable obstacle. Successful courses in biology. have been 
given for years in. connection with the W.E.A. movement at 
Leeds, The writer has himself conducted W.E.A. classes in 
biology among the cotton operatives of Lancashire and the steel 
workers of Sheffield which he ventures to think were quite success- 
ful, and he has personal knowledge of similar classes held among 
the miners of South Wales. In all these classes some practical 
work in biology was included. The writer can speak from his 
own experience of the real interest and enthusiasm which the 
students in these classes display for biological work, and is more 
and more impressed with the need for increased attention to 
science on the part of those responsible for the development 
of adult education. 

If the W.E.A,, the tutorial class movement,.and the extra- 
mural organizations of the Universities have been slow to develop 
the teaching of science, the same cannot be said of men of science 
themselves. Side by side with original discovery and research 
work, they have not failed in their duty of presenting the results 
of scientific work in a form which can be understood by all, and of 
keeping the general public informed of the latest developments 
of scientific thought. By popular exposition of scientific dis- 
covery, men of science have played their part in the adult educa- 
tion movement. In no realm of science has this been more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily accomplished than in biology, and 
the two really great books which are noticed here represent, 
so to speak, the acme of popular biological exposition. These 
books are eloquent of the important position which biology 
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occupies at the moment in educational thought. They seek to 
satisfy that demand for enlightenment on biological principles 
which happily prevails at the moment, and to foster the develop- 
ment of the biological outlook on human affairs which offers so 
much that is hopeful towards a solution of the many problems 
with which human society is faced. 

The Science of Life is a remarkable achievement for which 
we have nothing but praise. It tells the whole story of life, in 
vivid yet simple and clear language, in such a way that the 
layman without any previous knowledge of biology or any 
training in the use of biological terms can understand with 
perfect ease the biological principles which are expounded, and 
follow clearly the arguments by which they are supported. The 
dominant note of the whole book is the human appeal of biology. 
The book opens with a description of the structure of the human 
body, how it works; how its functions are carried out, how its 
organs and functions are co-ordinated into a harmonious and 
smooth-working whole, how it wears out and is replaced, how it 
reproduces its kind. Thereafter man’s place in the scheme of 
the living world is never lost sight of, and each part of the book 
in turn ends with the special human application of its subject- 
matter—the origin of man—the evolution of man—the relation 
of man to his environment and to the other animals and plants 
in his community—the behaviour, feeling, thought of man in 
relation to the instincts and habits of other animals, and so on. 
Two complete sections of the work are devoted entirely to man— 
health and disease, and the biology of the human race. We are 
quite convinced that by insisting throughout on the human 
aspects and implications of biology, the authors have adopted 
the best and surest way of focussing and maintaining the interest 
of their readers. Man, after all, is an animal, lives and has his 
being in the same way as other animals, is a member of a bio- 
logical community subject to the same natural laws which govern 
any other animal, an integral part of the living world and of the 
scheme of nature. By constant emphasis on these fundamental 
facts the authors not only add to the value of their book, but 
they compel their readers to view themselves in the right per- 
spective and to appreciate their true value in relation to the 
living world at large. They emphasize the real importance of 
the biological outlook on human affairs. 
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The book is a veritable mine of information. No aspect of 
biology, however large or small, however simple or complex, 
however well established or merely suggested by the recent 
developments of scientific research, is neglected. The layman 
may seek here for information on such a varied range of topics 
as vitamins and dietetics, genetics and the laws of Mendel, sex 
and sex reversal, the applications of biological research to human 
activities, agriculture, and industry, the role of animals in human 
disease, the latest developments of psycho-analysis, even an 
incursion into the realms of spiritualism and personal survival, 
all treated in a clear and illuminating manner. On the more 
controversial and philosophic aspects of the subject the authors 
have endeavoured to help the reader to form his own judgments, 
by presenting the evidence for both sides on disputed points. 
It is true that on some questions they sum up uncompromisingly 
on one side. For instance, their outlook on biology is frankly 
mechanistic. They reject Bergson’s dan vital as non-scientific 
and dismiss Shaw’s Life Force as non-existent. They deny 
purpose in evolution and do not admit the inheritance of acquired 
characters. On such matters of dispute the authors cannot be 
expected, as they themselves remark, to escape from their own 
preconceptions. They do not desire that their readers should 
accept their views, but merely that they should use them to 
arrive at their own judgments. Altogether this admirable book 
fulfils a real need in current literature—a book which presents, 
in clear yet simple language, with authority that cannot be 
questioned, the general principles of biological science to the lay- 
man who wishes to acquire that knowledge of biology which is 
so essential to his own welfare and to his outlook on the world 
and things around him. The book is clearly printed, well illus- 
trated, and strongly bound. Our only regret is that many of the 
illustrations which were a feature of the book as it appeared in 
parts have had to be sacrificed in this complete edition in order 
to keep it within the low price of one guinea. 

The second book, Life : Outlines of General Biology, is not to 
be regarded as a rival one to the Science of Life. It is rather to be 
thought of as complementary to that book, or perhaps supple- 
mentary is a more correct description. It is a large book, con- 
ceived on a more ambitious scale and written from a somewhat 
different view-point. Man is not the central theme round which 
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the book is written. This is not to suggest that the human 
aspects of biology are neglected. They receive as full treatment 
here as in the Science of Life, and in certain respects, especially 
in the final chapters, more extended consideration is given to 
certain aspects of the subject in relation to man. It is, however, 
biology and the biological outlook rather than man himself which 
are the dominating notes of the book. The first nine chapters 
cover essentially the same ground as the Science of Life, treated 
somewhat differently and supported by a much larger array of 
facts. The reader will marvel at the vast accumulation of know- 
ledge which this book displays and will appreciate the time and 
labour spent in culling from a wide literature the enormous 
mass of facts given in amplification of the various sections of the 
work. These facts have not always been sufficiently and critically 
analysed, but they are fairly and adequately presented in suffi- 
cient detail to allow the critical reader to accept or discard them 
as his judgment demands. Those who have read the Science of 
Life will find in Life some new view-points. The authors re- 
affirm and amplify their metabolic theory of sex-determination 
first advanced in 1889. They are convinced that there are no 
such things at all as sex-determinants or factors or genes, but 
that the different sexes are merély the expression of a difference 
in the balance of chemical changes, i.e. in the ratio of the anabolic 
to the katabolic processes in the primordial germ cells. If the 
Science of Life is frankly mechanistic in its outlook on the living 
world, Life is permeated by a neo-vitalistic philosophy. ‘“ The 
living being enregisters its past, both individual and racial; it 
exhibits purposive behaviour in its interaction with environment, 
and with increasing complexity. It grows and multiplies, it 
develops, it varies, and it evolves as no mete physical mechanism 
can do, nor simple chemical processes either. While there is a 
mechanics, chemistry, and physics of the living body, and while 
these are invaluably progressive alike for thought and in appli- 
cations, they do not, aS a matter of fact, suffice for an adequate 
description of life as we know it or live it. Organic life is based on 
mechanism but transcends it.’”’ In the passage quoted the authors 
take their stand definitely on the side of vitalism. The most 
original and in many respects the most valuable part of this work 
is contained in the last four chapters. These consist mainly of 
a collection of essays on the applications of biological principles 
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and theories to other sciences, especially to those which are 
most intimately connected with human affairs and social life. 

The authors plead for the biological treatment of the 
essentially human sciences of geography, economics, and 
anthropology. They urge the biological outlook in all forms of 
government, both local, national, and international, and in the 
treatment of all social problems. In short their final plea is 
the justification for their book. Convinced of the necessity of the 
biological outlook and of its importance for the future of man- 
kind, they have sought to expound the general principles of 
biology itself, and they have succeeded in a manner beyond all 
praise, The book may be regarded as the magnum opus of these 
two great biologists, who for nearly fifty years have devoted 
themselves to the popular. exposition of biological thought and 
progress, and have done more than any other writers to foster 
a love of and a desire for biological knowledge among the 
general public. Life is written in that charm of style and expres- 
sion which are invariably associated with its authors, the illus- 
trations are good, to the point, and clearly reproduced, and the 
general appearance of the two volumes is pleasing. We only 
regret the high price of three guineas at which these volumes 
are issued. It must restrict the sale of a book which deserves 
to be read widely, both for the sake of the valuable matter it 
contains, and for the principles which it seeks to expound. For 
the advanced student the book will remain an indispensable 
work of reference. 

W. M. T. 


The Education of the Whole Man. By L. P. Jacks. 
Pp. 225. University of London Press. 6s. net, 


In this collection of essays and addresses (one of which was 
delivered at the 1929 Conference of the Institute), Dr. Jacks 
brings. his wide knowledge of philosophy to bear upon current 
educational problems. It is a plea for a larger conception of 
education as the dominant concern of the whole community, 
as a great social enterprise which calls for the co-operation of all 
men and women, as the moral equivalent for war. This is not 
work for professional teachers only, but for ‘‘ employers of labour, 
for producers of goods and services, for bankers and financiers, 
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for lawyers and doctors, for home-makers, and for workers of 
all grades in every branch of industry.”’ Every city and village 
should be a seat of learning and a school of art. The author 
shows us the practical form which he believes the new spirit in 
education should take. His main suggestion is a movement 
towards synthesis—the education of the whole man, mind, soul, 
and body together. It is important to realize the value of the 
higher education of the body as an instrument for the develop- 
ment of intelligence and character. ‘‘Soul-saving” and 
“ bread-winning”’ are one; and if true vocational training 
is given to men they will be good citizens. Education is 
regarded by many as an episode in a man’s life; but what is 
really needed is a type of education based on the principle of 
continuity, so that the connection between school and university 
work on the one hand, and the currents of civilization on the 
other, will be established. It is evident that this kind of education 
will not be a mere diffusion of knowledge divided into “‘ subjects.” 
As a help towards solving the problems of leisure and of sex an 
appeal should be made to the love of beauty, and the creative 
side of human nature should be stimulated in the form of skilled 
activity, as a means of true self-expression. 

To those who find inspiration in the thought of Dr. Jacks, 
this book will come as a welcome addition to the long list of his 
publications. 

A. O. 


Examinations in Public Elementary Schools. The 
Report of an Enquiry undertaken by the Joint Advisory 
Committee of the Association of Education Committees and 
the National Union of Teachers. Published jointly by 
Education and The Schoolmaster. Pp. xii+291. 1930. 


EXAMINATIONS come under criticism from many quarters. Some- 
times the very principle is challenged and Utopias are imagined 
with no examinations at all. Sometimes it is the traditional 
type of question and answer on paper that is attacked, and intel- 
ligence tests are suggested as an alternative. More generally 
the range, subjects, conditions, standard, kinds of questions in 
some particular set of examinations are criticised. The attacks 
are commonly sporadic, and it is rare to meet a judicious and 
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sober review of even one part of the field. Accordingly, the 
Report of a competent body upon a specific examination pro- 
blem, investigated in all its bearings, is a very welcome con- 
tribution to educational literature. 

The Joint Advisory Committee which issues the Report 
represents two interests, divergent but not necessarily irrecon- 
cilable. The Education Committees of the country naturally 
wish to assure themselves that the public elementary schools 
under their control are efficiently conducted; inspection and 
examination are the obvious means. The teachers, on the other 
hand, just as naturally, wish to safeguard the liberty of teaching 
which the profession acquired after long years of struggle; and 
ill-considered measures of examination might seriously endanger 
it. A very few extremists on one side would not be unwilling 
to impose a periodical, if not an annual, test, on all the schools, 
just as under the Revised Code of 1862 all children were annually 
examined for ‘ results.’’ A very few extremists on the other 
would doubtless claim the complete immunity of the teacher 
from all interference or control by central or by local authority. 
The business of the Joint Advisory Committee was not with 
extremists. They were concerned to find the best means of 
satisfying the proper claims of Education Authorities without 
exciting afresh the longstanding apprehensions of the teaching 
body. 
The result is a very able Report which examines the problem 
from all sides. It supports the main contentions of solid reason- 
able opinion in both parties. On the one hand: “It is not only 
the right but the duty of the local education authority to keep 
itself informed about the quality of the instruction given in 
schools’ (Recommendation 3). On the other: “we do not 
recommend any purely external examination of a class or an 
age group conducted at regular or indicated intervals ” (Recom- 
mendation 15). Testing of some kind, by inspection or examina- 
tion, cannot be avoided. But what is emphatically condemned 
is the imposition of a regular external examination which is bound 
to impose a preconceived standard. 

Most of the other recommendations (there are thirty-six in 
all) amplify these points of agreement. They are mainly 
cautionary, seeking to remove abuses, actually existing or possible. 
For example, the Committee rightly protest against the misuse 
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of reports upon teachers and schools, and against the wrong 
interpretation of examination results. The Committee also, 
which consists of very practical men and women, decline to be 
dogmatic about the value of certain alternatives to written 
examination frequently suggested, such as school records, 
oral examination, and tests of intelligence. 

The Report is positive on two important points. It depre- 
cates the attempt to combine an efficiency examination with a 
selective examination in the same organized test: the purposes 
and therefore the range and standard of the two kinds are 
different. It does not accept the suggestion of the Hadow 
Report—a strange aberration in that almost unexceptionable 
documenit—that an official leaving examination should some 
time be set up for the children in selective central schools ; 
this would surely be contrary to the very spirit in which the 
new post-primary education is conceived. The Report might 
have condemned both of these in stronger terms. 

This is but a brief summary of a cool and masterly Report 
which is all the more to be commended because it is nowhere 
drastic and because it recognizes experiment and variety as 
well as established rights. The Report with its valuable historical 
introduction should be read from end to end. 

H. W. 


An Introduction to Politics. By Harotp J. Laskx1. 
George Allen & Unwin. 1931. 112 pp. 2s. 6d. 


How Britain is Governed. A Critical Analysis of Modern 
Developments in the British System of Government. By 
Ramsay Murr. 1930. Constable & Co. 333 pp. 12s. 6d. 


“COMING into being for the sake of life, subsisting in order to 
make life good.’’ The thought implicit in Aristotle’s observa- 
tion has often been elaborated in terms appropriate to the modern 
nation State. Here, from one of Sir Josiah Stamp’s addresses, 
is a typical example :——“‘ In a century the State has developed 
from the State as policeman to the State as nurse, doctor, chemist, 
benefactor, guide, philosopher, and friend from cradle to grave.”’ 

To-day, the emphasis in a politico-legal sense is not on laws 
designed to protect rights of property and person, which depend 
for enforcement upon the vigilance of the local magistracy and 
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the local police force, but on laws which foster the mental and 
physical well-being of the whole community and, without afflict- 
ing them with the insidious taint of moral inferiority, offer | 
maintenance to the aged, the infirm, and the unemployed. Laws 
of this sort—it needs no psychologist to tell us—cannot. be 
enforced by the threat of pains and penalties, Their efficacy 
depends partly on the amount of money a government is pre- 
pared to spend, partly on the tact and wisdom of public adminis- 
trators, partly on the technical skill of doctors, nurses, teachers, 
chemists, engineers, and surveyors. 

The momentum of the social change to which Stamp refers 
was not (as theoretically it should have been) checked by the 
Great War. In domestic legislation the contrast between the 
period of the Napoleonic wars and that of the Great War is 
striking. The Combination Acts and the Game Laws of the former 
find no analogies in the latter. And when peace came, what a 
difference in the attitude of the two Governments! In 1816 
Parliament hastened to relieve the propertied class by abolishing 
the income tax ; in 1919 the income tax remained at its highest 
recorded level of 6s. in the £. In 1819 the Government’s fear of 
the unenfranchised workers placed on the Statute Book the 
notorious Six Acts; in 1919 the London police marched in a 
body down Whitehall, not in defence of law and order, but in 
defence of their own claim to organize as wage-earners ! 

Facts such as these, coupled with the general tendency of 
post-war legislation, might suggest that here, as elsewhere in the 
western world, the emergence of the co-operative commonwealth 
is a fait accompli. Professor Laski’s latest contribution to the 
theory of the State—An Introduction to Politics—gives little 
encouragement to this notion. At the outset we are reminded 
that the power of a government to enforce its commands on all 
within its territory is the one feature which distinguishes the 
State from all other organized societies. But having admitted 
the legal fact of sovereignty, Laski proceeds to show that legal 
imperatives are neither good nor bad—that, from a social point 
of view, they are colourless. For the State is the Great Society, 
and what really matters is the content of the laws, not their legal 
enforceability. If a particular law is unsatisfactory to those 
members of the community who are affected by it there is no 

-social or moral obligation which says to them, “ you must obey.” 
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If they choose to obey rather than face the legal consequences 
of disobedience, that is their affair: again their obedience in such 
a case has no social or moral significance. 

It is obvious that a theory of the State which puts, as it 
were, legal justice and social justice into separate water-tight 
compartments, and contemplates with equanimity resistance to 
law or even revolution, is a theory which most lawyers would 
regard with horror. It certainly relegates the judicature to a 
strictly subordinate position in the governmental Trinity. 

Yet when one looks at it closely, Laski’s theory turns out 
not to be a changeling after all, but a nice infant of good descent. 
One of its progenitors is obviously Bentham’s “ greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ”’ ; another is Dicey’s distinction between 
the political and the legal sovereigns. In the fullness of time the 
ugly duckling may well become a swan. 

For the theory fits the observed facts. Every civil servant 
knows that persuasion and a sweet reasonableness are a far 
better means to the successful application of law than a threat 
of legal proceedings. Too often the arm of the law produces the 
same effect as that of a red rag to a bull. The futility of mere 
legality has been demonstrated by the latest phase in the evolu- 
tion of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Nor are loyalty 
and duty synonyms. _ 

“If you penetrate deep enough into the depths of human 
nature you will unfailingly reach in each of us a stratum which 
is impervious to discipline or any other influence from without. 
The strangest manifestation of this truth lies in what men call 
conscience—an innate sense of right and wrong which neither 
reason nor man-made law can affect . . . it is useless to invoke 
the authority of the constitution, to raise fine points of law or to 
threaten pains and penalties. Such things matter not one jot 
when men’s consciences are aroused . . . and if this demand be 
renewed the army will be brought to distraction.”” These words 
were written by the late Lord Roberts in a letter to the Daily 
Telegraph in July, 1914, apropos of the expressed intention of 
certain officers to refuse to take up arms against Ulster if com- 
manded to do so by his Majesty’s Government. It would be 
difficult to find a franker or more complete acknowledgment of 
the ‘‘ contingent character of the State’s claim to obedience.” 

There are two things to bear in mind in reading this Jntro- 
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duction. First, the theory which it expounds is not confessedly 
“a neat theory which presents a fully co-ordinated pattern of 
social institutions.’’ It does not enable one to say in advance 
whether this or that law is good, and therefore ought to be 
obeyed. “ The authority of a state is a function of its ability to 
satisfy the effective demands that are made upon it.” Since de- 
mands are various, emanate from different sections of the popula- 
tion, and are often incompatible, one must look beyond a particular 
enactment to the other items in a government’s legislative pro- 
gram. In the long run the only test to apply is the test of 
whether an enactment works; and the deciding voice as to 
whether it works well or ill is the voice of those whose interests 
are involved in the results. This, of course, is sheer pragmatism, 
and the mind revolts at the tautologies which it knows to be 
lurking in the background of the argument. But the Pragmatist 
is unashamed. He has, as William James put it, a “ tough’ 
mind. He refuses to be beaten by logic. He goes on arguing ; 
and, in the end, you have to confess that though the Pragmatist 
has taught you nothing fresh he has at least given your mind a 
jolt in a forward direction. 

Secondly, the Introduction does not contain the whole of 
Professor Laski. In the Grammar of Politics and earlier essays 
he has shown how the legal imperatives of the negative or police 
State work out to the disadvantage of the poor in a country 
where wealth is very unequally divided ; has shown, too, how the 
emergence of positive functions in the State have occurred pars 
passu with successive extensions of the franchise; and has 
related the complexity of modern law to the desire of the enfran- 
chized masses to write their interests upon the Statute Book. 
No one has done more than Laski in this country to re-vitalize 
the study of political philosophy by an analysis which embraces 
the field of economic relations as well as the allied fields of politics 
and jurisprudence. 

Weakness on the analytic side is the chief defect in Mr. 
Ramsay Muir’s critical account of the British Constitution. He 
writes well, puts to good use his knowledge of nineteenth century 
parliamentary procedure, but in the end leaves one doubtful 
either that he has correctly located what is wrong with the pre- 
sent organization or that the reforms he recommends will produce 
the results he anticipates. Like his Liberal colleague, Lord 
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Hewart, Mr. Muir’s main target of attack is the Civil Service. 
Its importance, none the less real because it remains anonymous, 
has, he thinks, been absurdly neglected by the older writers. 
In proportion as the power of the Cabinet has grown in relation 
to the House of Commons, so, in relation to the heads of depart- 
ments has grown the power of the permanent official. Apparently, 
in his vision, the legions of Whitehall have all but captured the 
heights of Westminster; just as in Lord Hewart’s, they have 
these many years been threatening the strongholds of Temple Bar. 

In some degree, though not to the same degree as Lord 
Hewart’s, Mr. Muir’s attack on the New Despotism suffers from 
a failure to appreciate the extent to which the modern civil ser- 
vant, in helping to prepare government bills, and in drafting 
statutory rules and orders is assisted by the advice, eagerly 
offered, and as eagerly sought, of organizations representing the 
interests of those affected by the subject-matter of the proposed 
laws and regulations. Mr. Muir refers to this development (called 
in America the New Lobby) in the case of one or two recent Acts, 
but instead of welcoming it, as Laski does (on the ground that it 
betokens a tendency to decentralization and a diffusion of 
political power), he deprecates it as a movement to short-circuit 
the House of Commons. Because, apparently, he attaches small 
importance to the part played by advisory committees and the 
less formal Whitehall lobby in the work of administration, Mr. 
Muir looks to reform of the parliamentary machine and reform 
of the electoral system as the best means of counteracting the 
power of the “ irresponsible’ public servant. As regards reform 
of House of Commons procedure, no one inside or outside the 
House will doubt the need for it at the present day. But will 
that reform have the result which Mr. Muir anticipates? Is it 
not more likely to lead to an increase in the amount of social 
legislation that the House of Commons can get through in a 
session, and thereby throw an additional burden of sub-legis- 
lative work on to the departments ? Major Walter Elliot’s view 
of the House of Commons, given in the first issue of The Political 
Quarterly, seems to be far nearer the truth than Mr. Muir’s. 
‘« Parliament,’’ he notes, ‘‘ is not seeking to control the Executive 
but to goad it. . . . Increased subjection of the Executive to 
Parliament is in fact increased subjection of the Treasury to the 
electorate.” 
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As regards electoral reform Mr. Muir’s not very enthusiastic 
advocacy of proportional representation seems to be due to a 
belief that it will favour the maintenance of the three party 
system. His preference for that system is not made clear. One 
is left with the suspicion that it is based mainly on the experience 
of the parliaments of 1923 and 1929, when the Liberal party was 
placed in the enviable position of holding the balance of power. 
But would Mr. Muir take the same view to-day? The course 
of events since 1930 seems to suggest that the possession of the 
balance of power may not be good for a party’s health, and that 
it may undermine its popularity among its eonstituents. 

Mr. Muir’s account of our Constitution, though stimulating, 
is not a profound study. The pulse of a political bias beats too 
strongly to make the book suitable reading for first year students. 

A much better analysis, equally well written, is that of Sir 
Maurice Amos in the English Heritage series. 

A. L. D. 


An Introduction to the Obedientiary and Manor 
Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory. By H. W. 
SAUNDERS, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. Jarrolds. ros. 6d. 


Tuls is hardly a book for the general reader, though it is interest- 
ing in very many ways. It is an introductory description of the 
detailed accounts of the Priory of Norwich, and it is hoped that 
this volume may lead to five further volumes, already planned, 
descriptive of individual departments of the monastic economy. 
If these books see the light, they should be the fullest history 
published of a Benedictine house. For the Norwich rolls are 
specially voluminous and continuous, and may fairly be said to 
exceed in value those, already edited, of Abingdon, Winchester, 
Worcester, and even Durham, and probably to come short only 
of the great Westminster collection. The detailed accounts of 
the Norwich priory can be studied almost continuously for 
more than two hundred and fifty years. 
The income of the great cathedral priory came mainly from 
manors and from some ninety churches which bowed to the 
central cathedral and contributed tithes, portions, pensions, etc., 
in varying quantities. To the manors and the churches are 
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devoted two full chapters descriptive of the administration of 
the property in early agricultural days, when old customs and 
special tenants’ duties complicate the administration of land 
farmed by illiterate work-people. 

The expenditure is divided up among the Obedientiars, 
that is, monks in charge of special monastic offices under the 
Prior, e.g. Sacrist, Chamberlain, Almoner. The rolls of the 
Obedientiars are very numerous, and the complicated ways of 
providing for the life and industry of the Priory’s departments 
can here be well studied. Certain natural assumptions made 
by the ordinary reader are often proved vain. For example, 
at Norwich the Master of the Cellar is a general administrator of 
much power and wide responsibilities, and is distinct from the 
Cellarer. The Cellarer, too, popularly associated with wine- 
flasks, actually ruled the kitchen, and with the services of some 
twenty people saw to the feeding of two hundred and fifty. The 
Sacrist saw to the upkeep of the church and of its services. The 
Chamberlain was mainly busied with the clothing of the monks. 
Altogether there were twelve Obedientiars at Norwich, and the 
special arrangements by which the departments of each were 
endowed are full of interest. 

A valuable chapter is devoted to medieval book-keeping, 
and explains the somewhat relative accuracy of the accounts 
in days when distances were long, time slow, and literate folk 
few, when property was all in kind and when prompt annual 
audits and exact balancings were impossible. 

A last chapter extracts what can be got out of the rolls as 
evidence on matters of general interest, such as the number of 
monks in the priory, the amount of charity distributed, the sums 
paid as national taxation, and the fortunes of the monastery 
at the Black Death. Out of dry-as-dust documents, and out of 
computations written in abbreviated medieval dog-latin, much 
human story can be distilled. The romantic pictures of the 
middle ages painted by fantastic novelists for the youth of the 
last century can here be replaced by truer pictures, built up 
indeed on imagination, but on imagination working not in fancy 
but upon fact. 


R. A. R. 
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The Education of Adult Prisoners—A Survey and a 
Program. By Austin H. MacCormick, A.M., Assistant 
Director, U.S. Bureau of Prisons. Published by the National 
Society of Penal Information, New York. 456 pp. $2.50. 


HERE is a book that should be read in Britain by all interested 
in adult education, and not only by those engaged as prison 
tutors. Mr. Austin MacCormick, a disciple of Thomas Mott 
Osborne, the eminent American penologist, was well qualified 
to undertake the survey of the educational and library work in 
American prisons and reformatories for adults. He was an 
educationalist, a practical idealist, and a director of the National 
Society of Penal Information. He had an intimate knowledge 
of American prisons and had visited the majority at least once 
before the survey was undertaken. The total number of institu- 
tions of major importance visited was about 110. He found the 
educational work there to be so limited that he soon realized that 
the major part of his task was not to record what was being 
done, but to formulate a workable program, indicating what 
might be done with adequate financial support and competent 
personnel. 

The preparation of the book took nearly two years, because 
on the completion of the visits to institutions the author was 
appointed to an administrative position in the U.S. federal penal 
service. The delay was probably beneficial, as throughout the 
whole book the reader is conscious that the author is not a mere 
theorist, but one who has an intimate knowledge of prison prob- 
lems. Of the twenty chapters comprising the book, the reader 
in England will probably be fascinated by ‘‘ The Aim and Philo- 
sophy of Education for Prisoners,” “ The Individualization of 
Education,” “‘ Fundamental Academic Education,” “ The Teach- 
ing of Illiterates,” “‘ Vocational Education,” “ The Library as 
an Agency of Education,” “ Social Education,’ “ The Use of 
Visual Aids in Education,’”’ and ‘‘ Cultural Education.” 

The nine appendices are very full and are invaluable, 
especially those dealing with ‘‘ Aids for the Institution Librarian,’ 
“ A Suggested List of Textbooks,” ‘‘ Intelligence and Achievement 
Tests,”’ and ‘‘ Aids in the Field of Visual Instruction.” 

The charm of the book is that it is not a dull report in which 
the reader tires of figures and statistics. It is a human document 
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written by a skilled surveyor with a sense of humour, The 
following sentences are typical of the book, and make the reader 
desire to finish it at one sitting. 

“We state glibly that the combination of two atoms of 
slums and one atom of education will produce a man who will 
move tc Fourth Avenue and sell dry goods, or even to Fifth 
Avenue and do nothing.” 

“It is true that a man may carry a burglar’s kit and a 
doctor’s degree at the same time. It is also true that he may 
carry a plumber’s kit and a doctor’s degree. But he seldom 
does.”’ 

“ There is probably no gain in teaching architecture to a 
porch climber if he is to remain a second-story man all his life.”’ 

Many earnest people “ would teach morals, but turn a cold 
eye on teaching shoe repairing.” 

“‘ The typical prisoner is a young man or woman who needs 
education.” 

“ Prisoners are practical: they ask the question, ‘ What is 
all this going to get me?’ There is nothing ignoble in a desire 
for vocational advancement.” 

“ Institutional educational directors must say to them- 
selves, ‘I am organizing courses for adult prisoners, not for 
public school pupils.’’’ 

“Tt is difficult to convince a man who has got on success- 
fully, as he thinks, for twenty-five or more years without knowing 
how to read and write that it is worth the trouble to learn.”’ 

“ Tooth-brushes should be provided as standard individual 
equipment : they are certainly as important as the brooms now 
furnished prisoners in order that they may sweep out their 
cells.” 

Mr. MacCormick states that education for adult prisoners 
has an aim and a philosophy. Its philosophy is to consider the 
prisoner as primarily an adult in need of education, and only 
secondarily as a criminal in need of reform. Its aim is to extend 
to prisoners as individuals every type of educational opportunity 
that experience or sound reasoning shows may be of benefit or 
of interest to them, in the hope that they may be fitted to live 
more competently, satisfyingly, and co-operatively as members 
of society. We should give to every prisoner, so far as time 
and his ability permit, whatever he requires of the following 
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educational foundation: Fundamental Academic Education, 
Vocational Education, Health Education, Cultural Education, 
and Social Education. As he stresses the normality rather 
than the abnormality of prisoners, he advocates the applica- 
tion of standard educational practice to the problem rather 
than to try. to develop a special educational technique designed 
for the criminal. He also deprecates strongly the method of 
mass treatment. “ We are not dealing with ‘ the prisoner,’ but 
with individual prisoners.’’ Having depicted the present situa- 
tion in the American prisons, he proceeds, chapter by chapter, 
to explain his program of what should be taught in order to give 
to every prisoner a sound education. These chapters should 
prove of the greatest value to teachers who are engaged in the 
Adult Education Movement, especially the W.E.A. and Men’s 
and Women’s Institutes, It is when one reaches the chapters 
on “ The Supervisory and Teaching Staff’’ and “ Classrooms, 
Shops and Equipment ’”’ that the practical application of the 
program is fully explained. The author says: “It will not 
necessarily be the millennium-when institutions of a thousand or 
more inmates have a paid staff as large as the following : 


1 Director of Academic Education at $3500 ; 

1 Director of Vocational Education at $3500 ; 

10 Vocational Instructors at $2000 to $3000 ; 

5 to 10 Teachers of Academic Subjects at $2000 to $3000 ; 

4 part-time teachers in special branches at $50 to $100 per 
month ; 

1 Librarian at $2500 to $3000. 


At the risk of giving cold chills to every legislator in America it 
is admitted that the annual salaries of such a staff would total 
over $40,000. This is about the cost of four fair-sized robberies. 
One wonders if this staff could not turn at least four robbers'a 
year into paths of rectitude.” 

Mr. MacCormick is a brave man, full of faith and pluck, to 
suggest such a scheme in these days of economic and financial 
crisis, but he evidently believes in placing his cards on the table, 
and “ he has consciously and deliberately set an aim higher than 
any penal institution can achieve with present appropriations 
and present personnel.” 

The surprising fact to those in England engaged in prison 
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work will be that there is no evidence in the book that the author 
has made any study of what has been achieved in countries out- 
side the U.S.A. The idea of developing a voluntary tutorial 
service, as in this country, is not even discussed. Apart from this 
omission, the book is a practical and sound statement of the 
Education of Adult Prisoners, and one feels grateful to the 
Carnegie Corporation whose grant was the means of such a 
valuable survey being undertaken. 
V. A. B. 


Rousseau. By C. E. Vuttiamy. Geoffrey Bles. Pp. ix+ 
294. 10s. 6d. 


WE can never have too much of Jean Jacques, and this study, 
not too long, of Rousseau’s life and work was worth doing. 
About one half of the work is concerned with the course of 
Rousseau’s life, the rest is devoted to short studies of his early 
essays: the New Heloise, the Social Contract, Emile. It is a 
good introduction, and it may whet the appetite of the student 
to read at least the more important of Rousseau’s writings. 
Yet that is for a riper student a rather difficult thing to decide. 
For there are two studies in English with which Mr. Vulliamy’s 
work must compete: Morley’s Rousseau and Wright’s The 
Meaning of Rousseau. Although Vulliamy makes an occasional 
tilt at Morley for his rather ponderous ethical judgments, I, 
personally, prefer them and the general mentality of Morley to 
the occasional asides of the present author on the Confessions. 
Really, is it not better to leave the Confessions to each individual 
reader? Either say nothing or say very much—but the little 
stage whispers about a great genius serve only to irritate without 
enlightening. I know nothing which comes up to Wright’s 
study in comprehension, insight, and conciseness. Mr. Vulliamy 
acts as a rather hurried and not too thorough guide to a great 
man: but there is no doubt about his enthusiasm, and a sense 
of Rousseau’s meaning for the world. It should be remarked 
that the Confessions, the Social Contract, and Emile (on educa- 
tion) are available in quite good translations in Everyman’s 
Library. 


H. F. 
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An Outline of the Economic History of England. 
By D. W. Roserts. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 304. 4s. 


THE author, who is a tutor in Economics at Coleg Harlech, offers 
his Outline of the Economic History of England as “‘ an introduction 
to a more serious study of the subject,’ and as “a text-book 
for those beginning to study the subject” for examination 
purposes. These two aims, sad though it is, are not altogether 
compatible. The examinee, to the discredit of our examination 
system, requires digestible nuggets of agreed knowledge, easily 
retained until the moment of disgorgement has arrived: the 
more serious student has to be kindled to inquiry and scepticism 
by the presentation of problems, of material for individual 
reflexion, of refractory evidence and conflicting interpretations. 
Mr. Roberts is more successful in providing a text-book than 
in writing a stimulating introduction. He has got a lot of material 
packed into his pages, and they read in an orthodox sort of way 
—they echo, that is, standard works in the subject. There is, 
of course, no breaking of new ground, but there is a fair compre- 
hensiveness, the scope of a comparatively small book being 
allowed for, and a reasonable clarity of statement. But there 
are serious qualifications of this partial praise to be made, and 
the most serious of these is that the treatment of the latest 
age, which surely should be the fullest, is the least adequate. 
There is, for example, a chapter on social policy in industrial 
England. It is almost entirely concerned with the poor law, 
though it mentions old age pensions and health and unemploy- 
ment insurance. It fails to give the reader an impression of the 
terrific sweep of legislation which has built up the social services 
until they have become an embodiment of a half defined ideal 
of social justice. Again, the chapter on the rise of the trade 
unions never discovers the real trade unions that existed in 
early medieval London, or the Sheffield outrages, or the dockers’ 
strike of 1889, and never mentions socialism. The reader will 
search in vain for an account of the latter-day developments 
of business organization; even the limited liability company 
goes unmentioned. If he wishes to find out any sort of explana- 
tion of the present situation of our basic industries, any analysis 
of economic imperialism (save in the unreal terms of politics), 
any description of world economy, he must look elsewhere. 
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Mr. Roberts’s book is an ordinary text-book, in fact. It falls far 
below the needs of any class of adult students: for such it is 
inappropriate. Whether it will be a serviceable book “ for 
the Society of Arts . . . and for various School Leaving Certi- 
ficates ’’ is beyond my knowledge. If it is, Mr. Roberts is to be 
congratulated. All the same, it would be a pity! For the 
subject is moving rapidly into deeper waters than those in which 
Mr. Roberts has fished. H. L. B. 


Outlines of Local Government of the United 
Kingdom (and of the Irish Free State). By J. J. 
CLARKE. Ninth Edition. 1931. Pitman and Sons. Pp. 
246. 55. 


In his preface the author hopes that “ this edition will continue 
to constitute an introduction to the subject for the general 
reader and prove of value to the student for examination and 
revision purposes.” That Mr. Clarke’s Outlines have, along 
with his more detailed Local Government of the United Kingdom 
(now in its sixth edition), been of assistance to examinees in the 
past we have no doubt at all. To boil down a mass of statute 
law and avoid the major charge of inaccuracy and the minor 
charge of leaving out essentials is an achievement not to be 
despised. Mr. Clarke’s numerous text-books on public adminis- 
tration have already found their public and passed the test of 
practical utility. 

When, however, the aie claims for these Outlines and 
for his larger analysis value in the sphere of adult education, his 
claim is not to be admitted so readily. One might go further 
and pronounce this type of book rather unsuitable for the student 
entering upon a course of study of our public institutions for the 
first time. To surfeit such a student ab initio with a mass of 
legal detail regarding constitutions, functions, and powers is 
about as reasonable an educational experiment as to introduce 
an American tourist to the English countryside by rushing him 
along in a high-speed car and bidding him jot down the names 
of the villages and towns through which you pass. Emphatically 
the value of Mr. Clarke’s works is not to be found at the com- 
mencement of a course of study. As an “ Introduction”’ the 
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Outlines will not bear comparison with, let us say, Dr, 
Gibbon’s memorandum of evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Local Government (Vol. II of the Minutes of Evidence) or 
Margaret Cole’s Local Government in the W.E.A. Series or the 
Labour Publishing Company’s The Town Councillor and The 
County Councillor. Take as an example of our meaning Mr. 
Clarke’s-Chapter V on Education. Who from a perusal of this 
chapter would grasp the idea that one of the main objects of 
educational policy, definitely encouraged by the Fisher Act of 
1918, is to break through the artificial barrier which previous 
legislation had created between the elementary school system 
and the secondary, by means of central schools and classes for 
children between the ages of eleven and fifteen plus? What is 
worse the book contains no reference, either in the text or in the 
bibliography to the Reports of the Consultative Committee (on 
the Education of the Adolescent and the Primary School) which 
would put the student on the right track at once. 

Bearing in mind that the Ouélines is not an essay in signifi- 
cant analysis but a vade mecum or descriptive guide one feels 
that Mr. Clarke might have constructed a much better biblio- 
graphy. At least 50 per cent. of the books he recommends are 
of no value to an understanding of post-war developments ; on 
the other hand, he omits many first-rate books of recent publica- 
tion, For example, in the section on Finance Robson’s Law of 
District Audit and A. Carson Robert’s Local Administration : 
Finance and Accounts should surely find a place. Under 
“ Housing” there is no mention of Barnes’ well-known work, 
nor of Fremantle’s The Housing of the Nation, nor of E. D. 
Simon’s How to abolish the Slums, nor of Henderson and Mad- 
dock’s Housing Acts, 1924-1930. One might extend the list of 
omissions almost indefinitely. 

Mr. Clarke’s arrangement of his material also leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Why, for example, should municipal 
trading be dealt with partly in Chapter XIII under that heading, 
and partly in Chapter XVIII under “ Public Service Under- 
takings’”’? There seems to be no logic in putting gas and water 
in the one, and tramways and “ electric power” in the other. 
Page 14, by the way, contains an error in referring to the power 
of the Electricity Commissioners under the Electricity Supply 
Act of 1919 to establish joint electricity commissioners. The 
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power, of course, was one to establish joint electricity authorities 
—not the same thing at all. Again it is difficult to understand 
the logic of including certain (compulsory) Acts in which the 
Ministry of Agriculture is concerned in a chapter headed Adoptive 
Acts. Nor is it satisfactory (p. 63) to divide Adoptive Acts into 
(1) Sanitary and (2) Parochial, since there are many Acts (and 
parts of Acts) which are adoptive by County Councils. 

In editing successive editions of a work written many years 
ago it cannot be easy for an author to decide when the time has 
come for a complete revise. This question might be worth Mr. 
Clarke’s consideration when another edition is wanted. Recent 
changes in the structure and functions of English Local Autho- 
rities would seem to justify a fresh treatment and a fresh 
arrangement. 

A. L. D. 
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